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Poetry. 


A REVERIE AND A SONG. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


: L 
When I do sit apart, 
And commune with my heart, 
She brings me forth the treasures once my own; 
Shows me a happy place, 
Where leaf-buds swelled apace, 
And wasting rims of snow in sunlight shone. 


Rock, in a mossy glade, 
The larch trees lend thee shade 
That just begin to feather with their leaves; 
From out thy crevice deep 
White tufts of snowdrops peep, 
And melted rime drips softly from thine eaves. 


Ah! rock, I know, I know, 
That yet thy snowdrops grow, 
And yet doth sunshine fleck them through the tree 
Whose sheltering branches hide 
The cottage at its side, 
That never more will shade or shelter me. 


I know the stockdove’s note 
Athwart the glen doth float; 
With sweet foreknowledge of her twins oppress’d, 
And longings onward sent, 
She broods before the event, 
While leisurely she mends her shallow nest. 


Once to that cottage door, 
In happy days of yore, 
My little love made footprints in the snow. 
She was so glad of spring, 
She helped the birds to sing; ; 
I know she dwells there yet—the rest I do not know. 




















They sang, and would not stop, 
While drop and drop and drop 
I heard the melted rime in sunshine fall; 
And narrow wandering rills, 
Where leaned the daffodils, 
Murmured and murmured on, and that was all. 


I think, but cannot tell, 
I think she loved me well, 
And some dear fancy with my future twined ; 
But I shall never know, 
Hope faints and lets it go, 
That passionate want forbids to speak its mind. 
I. 
She was but a child, a child, 
And I a man grown; 
Sweet she was, and fresh and wild, 
And—I thought my own. 
What could Ido? The long grass groweth, 
The long wave floweth with a murmur on; 
The why and the wherefore of it all who knoweth ? 
Ere I thought to lose her she was grown—and gone. 


This day or that day, in warm spring weather, 
The lamb that was tame will yearn to break its tether. 


* “But if the world wound thee,” I said, “come back to 


me, 
Down in the dell, wishing—wishing, wishing for thee.” 
The dews hang on the white may; 
Like a ghost it stands, 
All in the dusk before day 
That folds the dim land. 


Dark fell the skies when, once belated, 

Sad and sorrow-fated, I missed the sun ; 
But wait, heart, and sing, for not in vain I waited! 

Oh clear, oh solemn dawning, lo! the maid is won! 
Sweet dews, dry early on the grass and clover, 
Lest the bride wet her teet while she walks over; 
Shine to-day, sunbeams, and make all fair to see! 
Down the dell she’s coming—coming, coming with me. 
—Good Words. 





ONE AND ONE MAKE TWO. 


Condorcet, the philosopher of the French Revolution, 
said that every revolution in history had been the work 
of a minority, and that the one in which he took part 
was no exception. Brissot de Warville went further, 
and said that the French Revolution was carried by 
twenty men. Charles Sumner said that the late rebel- 
lion was finally brought about by the same number— 
twenty; while Mr. Everett set the number as low as 
ten. It is very certain that it was the work of a minor- 
ity, even in the seceding States. 

It is a sure thing, at any rate, that no reform ever be- 
gins with a majority. And as our institutions do not 
provide for the direct representation of minorities, the 
only way to predict what is coming is, to watch this mi- 


tage. nority and see how it gets on. When one person in a 


thousand believes in a new idea, its advocates are com- 
monly persecuted; when the proportion rises to one in 
a hundred, they are only laughed at; reaching one in 
ten, they are pooh-poohed; when they come to be one 
in five, they are reasoned with, and soberly disapproved ; 
and if they reach one in three, every wise person sees 
that they may soon be in a majority. 

If in 1850, when the first Woman’s Rights Convention 
was held in Worcester, it had been predicted that, in 
1870, there should be four political parties in Massa- 
chusetts, and that the candidates of all should answer 
interrogations as to Woman Suffrage respectfully, and 
almost all favorably, it would have seemed simply in- 
credible. If they had also been told that the dominant 
party of the State, in 1870, sure of victory, and 
with about nothing to gain, would go out of its way to 
discuss, and almost to adopt, a Woman Suffrage Resolu- 
tion, it would have seemed to them the next door to the 
millennium. 

However it may be elsewhere, the Republican party 
has the control of Massachusetts. It might also be ex- 
pected to have the conservatism which power almost al- 
ways brings. It has everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by any new issue. As women cannot support it 
by direct voting, it is doubtful in my mind whether it 
would gain more actual votes than it would lose by es- 
pousing Woman Suffrage. That, under these circum- 
stances, it should even have considered the subject, is a 
proof of progress. That it should have given it one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine votes against one hundred and nine- 
ty-four is simply amazing. It shows that though our 
cause has not yet attained a majority, it has swelled its 
minority in a way that seems incredible. 

Politicians, out of office, can always afford to take up 
minor issues. lt is only using afew fair words, ahd 
they can be held to no responsibility in carrying on the 
government. They may be better or worse individual- 
ly, but their position makes their words less important. 
But when the politicians in power—as sure of their 
election as if it had happened yesterday—admit a new 
idea, you may be sure its triumyphisnearathand. And 
as a non-resident of Massachusetts, I wish to acknowl- 
edge the good sense and judgment of the Woman Suf 
frage Convention, which put the matter to the test, and 
brought about a result so good. 

There are always some persons whose impetuous na- 
tures chafe at the slow process by which one and one 
make two, and a succession of units make a million. 
They object to these delays, for the very reason that the 
pious old lady commended long sermons—because they 
suggest so strongly the idea of eternity. The best rem- 
edy is a little patience. It is a pity that the story of 
the “Discontented Pendulum,” which fretted because it 
took so many minutes to an hour and so many hours to 
a day, should have gone out of use among the young. 
The Woman Suffrage movement is now twenty years 
old—just a year less than it takes a young man to gain 
his majority. He does not feel discouraged because at 
twenty he is not yet enfranchised. He does not say: 
“T am really no nearer to my majority than I was at ten 
years old—for see! I cannot yet vote.” He simply lives 
on for a year longer, and, lo! the Rallying Committee 
take him to the polls in a carriage, and press a vote into 
his hands. T. W. H. 


The child has a right to the full use of its faculties, 
to be taught the mastery of the wonderful instrument 
by means of which he is to communicate with the 
world outside of him; to know how to make good the 
faculties of himself; how to command from the abun- 
dant resources of the world what is suited to his needs, 
and in turn how to bestow all that he has and is upon 
the world in beneficent giving. 





He should be taught such mastery of himself as will } 


ensure the mastery of any situation in which he may be 
placed. We know many persons who live so uneasily 
in their bodies that they seem rather the chance tenants 


of a night than authorized proprietors and legitimate. 


life-owners; whose souls and bodies are so idly adjusted 
to one another that they are constantly getting in their 
own way and helplessly stumbling over their own 
toes, 

Almost every family has its members who walk over 
things without seeing them, who never hear until they 
are, addressed a second time, whose hands are so help- 
less or so clumsy that they might almost as well have 
been made hoops or pins. The child should be taught 
that his eyes, ears, hands, all the organs of his body, all 
the faculties of his mind, are his servants, and that it is 





hisbusiness to see to it that they serve him faithfully— 
tha they report accurately what is passing about him, 
anc respond promptly and fully to his demands. 

fuch sentences as “I didn’t notice,’ “I heard, but I 
dor’t remember,” have no business in a child’s vocabu- 
lar. He should be taught to apprehend clearly, that 
to ay “I forgot” is only another way of saying “I did 
no\care enought to remember.” Educate the faculties to 
prampt action; teach the senses to respond fully to 
evry impression made upon them. When you give a 
conmand or communicate a thought to a child, secure 
his attention, use the simplest and most direct terms, 
ani do not repeat them. Superfluous words are demor- 
alzing, and iteration a bid for inattention. 

Ata much earlier age than is customary with most 
paents, I would have them begin to teach the child to 
provide for his own wants and meet the exigencies of 
his own daily life. And there need be no such differ- 
ence between the sexes in this matter as custom has 
led us to suppose. The boy no less than the girl can be 
taight to take pride in a neatly-kept room, in orderly 
clesets and tastetully arranged bureau-drawers; to have 
a lace for everything and everything in its place; to 
krow what garments will be needed for the coming 
sesson, and to ask father or mother to go with him to 
sdect them, instead of having everything provided 
without thought or care on his part. I have even a se- 
cet conviction that the mastery of his own buttons 
might be acquired by a boy of average intelligence, and 
that to take care of his own room would not necessari- 
ly lessen his chances of a noble and self-respecting man- 
heod. 

As for the girl, I see no reason why she should not 
be taught the use of the jack-knife, the hammer and 
the saw, to drive a nail, tighten a screw or put up a 
shelf in her room, Every girl should if possible have 
agarden, and learn to take a pride in her acquaintance 
with nature, in her robust health and her ability to en- 
dare fatigue. Each should be taught what is tradition- 
aly proper for the sex to which he or she belongs, but I 
Ishould be very far from saying, “Only this and noth- 
ing more.” 

Make the child self-conscious, and you have estab- 
lished an enduring feud between him and his capabili- 
ties; henceforth his feet are an embarrassment to him, 
and no number of pockets is adequate to the satisfacto- 
ry bestowal of his hands. He fancies that all eyes are 
upon him, and his very blood turns mutinous and flies 
in his face without just cause or provocation. 

It is his right to be unconscious; to develop from 
within outwardly as sweetly and unostentatiously as a 
flower; not to be thrust into notice by having his 
sayings and doings repeated in his presence, nor snub- 
bed into silence and conscious inferiority by being con- 
stantly reminded that “children should be seen and not 
heard.” 

Hardly anything is more essential in the manage- 
ment of children than the kindly ignoring eye that does 
not see too much, I pity the child that is the center 
of a blindly doting or injudiciously critical family, where 
every saying is repeated, every act commented upon, 
and where, in consequence, naturalness is impossible. 

We all know how it fared with the bean, that after 
being planted, was dug up every morning to see if it 
had begun to grow, aud which, after getting its head 
above ground, was declared out of order, and ruthlessly 
pulled up and turned upside down. Much of our in- 
terference with children is no less impertinent, and in 
its results not less mischievous. Nature abhors med- 
dling; to reverent cudperation she yields her happiest 
results, but she will not be diverted from her purpose 
by your homilies, nor submit her plans for your revi- 
sion. Handmaiden of the Great Architect, she never 
loses sight of the original intention. If you thwart her 
it is at your peril, and she leaves on your hands the 
work you have spoiled. CELIA BUBLEIGH. 











WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


Miss Kate Stanton, niece of Mrs, E. Cady Stanton, is 
studying law in Providence, RK. L 

Miss Kate Field says she received $500 from the pub- 
lishers of the Atlantic Monthly for her article on Mr. 
Fechter’s Hamlet. 

Mrs. Blanchard, recently appointed a justice of the 
peace in the State of Maine, is styled in her commission 
Inez A. Blanchard, Esq. . 

The harvest in Germany this year has been gathered 
largely by German women, assisted by men tov old or wo 
young to join the army. 

The Grand Duchess of Baden has requested all the !a- 
dies who otfer themselves as hospital nurses w come in 
plain dresses, with caps,and wihout curls and chiguons. 

The other night a company of ladies, in a town in 
Iowa, at a great contlagration, hauled a hook and lad- 
der truck w a fire, and were foremost in every elfurt to 
extinguish the flames. 

“Carrie,” of the Boston Traveller, says, if women were 
as particular in the choosing of a husband as wen are in 
the choosing of a virtuous wife, a moral reformation 
would be soon begun. 

Sister Klotilde, a nun from the convent of Osnabruck, 
was shot by the French after hostilities had ceased, in 
the late battle before Metz, and while she was in the act 
of binding up the arm of a wounded svidier! 





| Princess Dora d’Istria, the distinguished authoress, 
| has been elected an Honorary Fellow of the Hellenikos 
| Philologikos Sullogos. A very interesting article by her 
oh the “Songs of Hungary” appears in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 

Miss Rose Hersee, in ten months, has travelled over 
fifteen thousand miles, and has sung one hundred and 
forty-eight times in opera, besides occasional concerts: 
This indicates that a Miss is better than fifteen thou- 
sand miles. 

Mrs A. C. Lowell, the mother of the most brilliant 
young brigadier-general who fought and fell in Sheri- 
dan’s army, has compiled a volume of selections of poe- 
try for children, which Messrs. Robert Brothers will pub- 
lish this fall. 


The Princess Clotilde, wife of Prince Napoleon, is no 
Maria Louisa, She married a Napoleon, cast her lot 
with this family of wonderful fortunés and misfortunes, 
and she intends to abide her fate. She refuses to leave 
the Empress in her present troubles. : 

Miss Elizabeth Garrett, M. D., who passed successfully 
the Paris examination for a doctorate, has published her 
written thesis (on Megrim) there presented, and the 
London Practitioner says“it as well deserves the im- 
partial study ofthe profession as any monograph on ner- 
vous diseases which has appeared of late years.” 

The Austrian Empress, who is a Bavarian, is very 
proud of the bravery displayed by her countrymen in 
the present German war with France; and it is said 
that there is but little pity in the imperial house of Aus- 
tria for the fallen Emperor, who was the cause of the un- 
timely and violent death of the accomplished Maximil- 
ian, and of the sad misfortunes of “poor Carlotta.” 


The University of Michigan has admitted to its academ- 
mical course nine out of twelve female applicants, and 
two women to the pharmaceutical department, one to 
the law department, while thirty applications are ex- 
pected for the medical school. For the accommodation 
of the gentle doctresses, the lectures on éertain topics are 
be delivered in duplicate by the professors, who have an 
increase of $500 each in their salaries, 


There are two enthusiastic little girls in Merrimack, N. 
H., aged ten and twelve years, whoare doing a thriving 
business in snaring partridges for the Boston market. 
It is said they are wide-awake at an early hour in the 
morning, and before many city people are aware of the 
peep o’ day, they are visiting snares that they have set 
the day before. They frequently travel over an area of 
three or four miles of territory,and catch from six to 
eight game birds a day. 

Col. Spinner says of the clerical demoiselles in his de- 
partment: “A woman can’t reason, but her perceptions 
are better than those ofa man.” He also admits that, in 
all respects but cash, she takes better in the Department. 
When he says that woman can’t reason, he betrays 
what sort of female acquaintances he cultivates. But, 
if it is true, it only proves that woman ought to be sub- 
stituted for the remaining men. There is not probably 
ou earth such a place of torture as that circumlocution 
office, for an animal that can reason. 


Miss Sara J. Timanus, formerly the teacher of the 
model primary department in the Minnesota State 
Normal Schools, has gained an enviable reputation 
as a teacher of model lessons before Sunday school 
conventions and institutes. She has been employed by 
the publishers of the National Sunday School Teach- 
er of Chicago, Messrs. Moody & Jacobs, to devote her 
whole time to the Sunday school work. She will edit 
the ‘Infant Class” department of the Teacher, conduct 
the infant class in Mr. Jacobs’ (First Baptist) Sun- 
day school in the morning, and Mr. Moody’s (Illinois 
street Mission) in the afternoon, both in Chicago. She 
also meets the city teachers alternately in the three di- 
visions, giving instruction in method. Miss Timanus 
has a book in the press of Adams, Blackmer & Lyon on 
‘Primary Religious Teaching.” 


A scholarship of the yearly value of £50, tenable for- 
three years, is offered by Lady Amberley to women de- 
sirous of pursuing the study of medicine, and will be. 
awarded according to the results of a competitive exami+ 
nation, to be held in Edinburgh, Oct. 18 and 19; 1870. 
The successful candidate will be required to enter im- 
mediately upon a full course of medical study, in one 
of the European universities open to women, or in some 
recognized medical school in Great Britain or Ireland; 
and will be expected, from time to time, to furnish Lady 
Amberley with evidence of her diligent pursuit of pro- 
fessional study. Should no candidate fully satisfy the 
examiners, the seholarship will not be awarded. Fur- 
ther particulars can be ascertained by application to 
Viscountess Amberley, Ravenscroft, Chepstow; or to 
Miss Jex Blake, 15 Buccleuch Plage, Edinburgh. 








HOME AGALN. 


Thousands who have been away, 
For the summer to. nemain, 

Now the season’s passed away, 
They are at their “heme again.” 

Some have hada pleasent time, 
Free from siokness and from pain, 

Reading pleasing prose or rhyme, a 
Who are now at “home again.” 

Many of the Bors need “CLornzs”— 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes for each, 

Which they aan buy at Grores Funno’s, =z 
Corner oi Washington street and Beach. 
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WOMEN DO NOT WANT TO VOTE. 


—_ 5 

In a Boston Journal of a recent date is an editorial 
containing more sense than is found in a dozen common 
articles upon the anti-woman side of the question. I 
quote the following :— 

“Still, we presume that the Republicans of Massachu- 
setts, from the Governor down, concede the Woman Suf- 
frage movement to be a legitimate and important dem- 
onstration—not something to be dismissed with a joke 
or a sneer, not even something to be discredited by the 
visionary or demagogical characters, from which it will 
doubtléss free itselfin time—but an earnest and respect- 
able movement. The only ‘previous question’ is this: 
Does it express the views and command the support of 
the great body of the women of Massachusetts? If 
it does not, that is to sav, ifthe women of the State do not 
desire to vote, and would not exercise the right ifit was 
given tothem—are contented. in fact, with the present 
state of things—then there would seem to be no sufficient 
reason for making the great changes required. On this 
point there isa manifest insufficiency of evidence. In 
what way it is to be supplied it is not for us to say; but 
we have not the least hesitation in hazarding the pre- 
diction that when the women of Massachusetts want to 
vote, they will find no barriers in their way to the ballot- 
box which one good campaign will not remove.” 

This is but the expression of an opinion heard daily, 
for it is now almost universally conceded that in case 
women desire the ballot it should be freely granted them, 
that they really have an abstract, absolute right to it. 
Our opponents conceding this point, let me ask these 
women having the right to yote, is it not their duty to 
doso? Nota duty to be enforced by penalty, but one 
that they owe to the State, toaid in its good govern- 
ment. They cannot but answer, Yes. It being their 
duty, then, you would dare not merely excuse them gen- 
tlemen, but willdeny them the exercise of the right! 
Very consistent is this, indeed! 

Apply your principle in auother matter. Go into the 
street, and ask every intelligent man qualified to sitas a 
juror, if he desires to have his name placed on the jury 
list, and every one willansweremphatically, No! They 
do not desire to serve as jurors, Therefore, according 
to your logic, you must say, “We will have no juries, for 
men do not desire to act as jurors.” No one but vaga- 
bonds would serve, if such service was voluntary; just 
as is often said that no one but prostitutes, and other 
degraded women, would go to the polls. 
~ It isthe duty of men to act as jurors; we compel them 
to do their duty; if women had the right to vote and 
did not, it being their duty, compel them todo it. But 
compulsion would be unnecessary if the right was 
theirs—would it not be magnanimous on the part of the 
men to offer them the opportunity? Try it and see. 

BURLINGTON, VT., Oct., 1870. St. ANDREW. 


LEGAL STATUS OF WOMAN.---No. 2. 


WIFE. 











| Continued. | 

It has been seen that the wife cannot bring suit for 
any wrong or injusy done to her, or to her property, 
which is not under the husband’s control. She cannot 

even bring suit for a debt due to her, individually, wheth- 
er before or after marriage, without his consent. This 
seems harsh, even cruel, as it places in his hands, no 
matter what his character or his feelings towards his wife, 
the supreme sway over her and her actions. It is, how- 
ever, but carrying out the principle of the common law. 
To the husband, the “baron,” the lord, belongs the 
wife, the feme covert—the woman, hidden, veiled by the 
man’s existence—the contracts made with her, her 
goods and chattels, the debts due to her, the wages 
acquired by her labor, and all her personalestate. If she 
is injured or maimed, he loses his servant, and her labor, 
and, therefore, a suit for damages accrues to him. 

There is a further advance in the principles of the 
common law than all this, and here again it is entirely 
consistent, The husband can, by his will, dispose of his 
wile’s personal estate. Ifshe bave bronght by marriage 
any amount of personalty, no matter what, his will 
gives it away from her; so she may have gone to him 
with aflluence, yet by a stroke of nis pen he can reduce 
her to perfect poverty. Let this proposition be fairly 
stated, so that it may be fully understood. Suppose that 
Mary Jones marries John Smith. When she married, 
she owned fifty thousand dollars’ worth of personal prop- 
erty. The income arising from it was sufficient for her 
support in comfort, if not in elegance. By the fact of 
her marriage she makes an absolute gift to her hushand. 
This principle has before been stated, but it is re-stated 
in the very words of the law, so there can be no mistake. 
“ Marriage is an absolute gift to the husband of the goods, 
personal chattels and estate of which the wife was ac- 
tually and beneficially possessed at the marriage in her 
own right.’ John Smith shortly after the marriage 
dies. Before death he makes his will, and bequeaths 
all his personal estate, once all his wife's, to his relative, 
James Smith. The wife is impoverished, and languish- 
es out the rest of her life,a pauper. A harsh case, a 
cruel law, not often happening, not often enforced. 
True, but the fact that the case might happen, the law 
might be enforced, that it has actually happened, and 
has actually been enforced, in some instances, shows 
the enormous wrong which might be done, has been 
done. 

A still harsher case may happen, nay, has hap- 
pened, Let apart of the same facts be supposed, and 
that John Smith does not die, but that after marriage 
he enters into business, becomes embarrassed; hungry 
creditors swoop down upon him, and Mary Jones’ per- 
sonal property is sacrificed to pay her husband's debts, 
in contraeting which she had no part nor lot, and she 
and her children are made beggars. This is the com- 
mon law, and it is consistent with itself. The same 
principle is manifest in other directions, The rule that 
a husband can release his wife's right of action for debt 
or tort has already been stated. This he can do at any 
time by his individual act, either before or after suit is 
brought. Nay, more, he may by his simple endorse- 
ment, without her eonscnt or even - knowledge, transter 














her negotiable insttuments. This is based upofi wo 
principles: one, the wife can make no.contract, md 
therefore cannot indorse away these evidences of in- 
debtedness; the other, they belong to the husband, ad 
he alone has the right to transfer them. And why na? 
The law has given them to him, they are his propery, 
and he certainly can dispose of his own as he pleases. If 
the husband, at the time of marriage, is indebted to te 
wife upon simple contract or bond, or other securty, 
the debt dies; the bond or security is absolutely vad. 
By the marriage it has become his property, and he las 
paid his debt. 

Two kinds of indebtedness by the husband to the wfe 
are excepted from this rule: one, a debt contracted to 
the wife through the intervention of a trustee, in em- 
sideration of the marriage; the other,a debt payalle 
after the death of the husband. For instance, if Joln 
Smith, in consideration of an intended marriage wih 
Mary Jones, promises to pay James Black, as trusteeof 
Mary Jones, one thousand dollars, John Smith is bourd 
to pay James Black as said trustee. But suppose tht 
John Smith, in consideration of such marriage, promiss 
directly to pay Mary Jones the thousand dollars, ard 
the marriage takes place, Mary Jones cannot enfore 
the payment of the muney, she cannot sue her husbanj, 
The reason why the wife can enforce an agreemett 
made by the husband for the payment of money after 
his death, is because the relation of marriage no longer 
exists, and she may sue the executor or administrate, 
The promise must be made before marriage, as after 
that event no direct contract between husband and wie 
is binding on either. Some of these principles of the 
common law have,in a measure, been altered by the 
statute law of New Jersey, before mentioned, which wes 
passed in 1852. The great objections to this statute 
are, that no provision is made for the descent of the per 
sonal estate of a married woman, nor power given her 
to make a will by which she can devise it. For at 
death of the wife, the principles of the common law ate 
immediately resumed, and the rights of the husband arm 
in full power. So that, as the wife can make no will at 
the common law, and no one is her heir but her hus- 
band, this strange anomaly exists: The wife uses, 
holds and enjoys her own property as an unmarrie] 
woman during life, without the power of sale, of be- 
queathing it, or of transmitting it to her heirs. 


In the experience of the writer, this actual case oc- 
curred, which will show the working of this statute. 4 
married woman was possessed of personal property ia 
her own right. Her husband was in business and 
becgme insolvent. While so insolvent his wife became 
sick, beyond hope of recovery. A creditor had obtained 
judgment against the husband, and coolly waited his 
time, watching the dying woman’s case. The wife 
and husband were both unconscious of their legal sit- 
uation, and supposing that no harm could come to her 
or her little property, took no means to secure it to her, 
The woman died, and the creditor immediately seized 
the wife’s personalty, and sold it to pay the husband’s 
debt. There remains no comment on this case, it speaks 
for itself. 

There is a species of property of a married woman 
which is not absolutely given to the husband by the 
marriage, and that is what are called “choses in action,” 
which comprise debts owing to her, arrears of rent, leg- 
acies, residuary personal property, money in stocks, and 
the like. Marriage is only a qualified gift of such prop 


erty; that is to say, the gift is upon condition that the | 


husband reduce it into his possession during the mar- 
riage, for if he should die before doing this, the wife 
would be entitled to them. The mode of reducing such 
property into possession is such an exceedingly easy 
process that most husbands avail themselves of it, and 
that very early in their married lives. 


and mortgages, or obtaining possession of the securities. 


This exception, from the principle that marriage oper- 
ates as an absolute gift of all personal property, refers 


only to this kind of estate. Money in the hands of the 
wife, at the decease 


tate. 


The doctrine of survivorship—that is, whether 
choses in action of the wife, not reduced into possession 
by the husband during the marriage, pass to the hus- 
band’s legal representatives, ur to the wif, at his death— 
has received many contradictory decisions by the courts 
of common law in the United States. But,in England 
and in New Jersey, undoubtedly the law is as it has 
been stated, that unless reduced into possession by the 
husband, they go, at his death, to the wife. A most ex 
traordinary decision was made by the Supreme Court 
of Errors of Connecticut. In the case of Griswold vs. 
Penniman, 2 Con. Rep. 564, Chief Justice Swift held, 
that a distributive share of personal estate accruing to 
the wife during coverture, vested in the husband, even 
before distribution, that is, while in the hands of the 
executor or administrator of the estate from 
which it was due and unpaid by him, and 
did not survive to the wife, although the husband had 
taken no steps to reduce it to possession. Up to 1860 
that decision had not been overruled, but was still the 
law in Connecticut. It is to be hoped that itis not now 
the law there, but that the same court, under other in- 
fluences, has overruled that case, and that better coun- 
sels prevail. Its authority has been referred to and de- 
nied in Pennsylvania. The reason of the rule with re- 
gard to choses in action just cited is this: The legal 
title to them was in the wife. If the husband do not 
see fit to change the legal title during the time of his 
power to do so, it is implied that he desires it to remain 
where it was, and consequently, at his death, the quali- 
fied gift reverts to the giver, her title has never been dis- 
turbed, and she resumes her property. The court in 


It is done very 
easily, by enforcing payment of debts, transferring 
promissory notes, changing the stock, assigning bonds 


of the husband, earned or 
received by her, before or after marriage, or given to 
her by her husband during coverture, goes to his execu- 
tor or administrator, to be distributed as part of his es- 


Connecticut, however, put it upon the broad ground that 
the husband and wife are but one in law, and as he is 
the baron, the lord, the fund vested in him. E 

So completely is the wife merged in the husband, that 
if she were an executrix or administratix at the time of 
marriage, she can no longer exercise the trust, her hus- 
band is entitled to administer in his wife’s right. The 
reason given is that she may misapply the estate, and 
as he is liable for’ the misapplication, therefore he is in- 
vested with the trust. This is an avowed reason, but as 
the wife’s estate is also liable equally with the husband’s 
for any malfeasance, there is a more cogent one hidden, 
lying back, of the avowed one. The law recognizes no 
separation of the existence of husband and wife, ex- 
cept for necessary purposes, and therefore, the wife 
can perform no separate legal duties. Of course, 
incident to this assumption of the trust is his right to 
dispose of the estate vested in his wife, as executrix or 
administratrix. Accordingly, he may, alone, dispose of 
it, release debts due to the estate, and exercise all con- 
trol over it. 

In this investigation, generalities can only be dis- 
cussed. Want of space prevents an amplification of 
the different branches. The principles already referred 
to are therefore only general ones. They all admit of 
division and subdivision, The application has almost 
exclusively been made with reference to the disposition 
of personal estate. There are other disabilities worked 
by the relation of marriage, which cannot, without in- 
justice to the subject, be overlooked, and yet can only 
receive a passing noice. 

By marriage, a will made by the wife while unmarried 
is revoked, even though she survive her husband. To 
give it any binding force and effect, it must be repub- 
lished atter his death, or, if she desire to make a dispo- 
sition of her estate, she must execute a new one. So 
a power of attorney made by the wife before marriage 
is revoke: by that event, A suit commenced by her, and 
undetermined before she becomes a wife, must be re- 
newed in her husband’s name; aud a submission to ar- 
bitration made by an unmarried woman will be revoked 
if she marry before the award is made, and if the arbi- 
trator, not knowing the fact of the marriage, make his 
award, it will be void, and have no binding force on any 
of the parties. JOHN WHITEHEAD. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
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THE RELATION OF MOTHERS TO THEIR CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOLS.---NO. 2, 





The desire to investigate for one’s self shows no lack 
of confidence in the teacher. A teacher may be doing 
her best, and that best may be very good, and yet her 
school may not be just the one for all kinds of children. 
A true teacher would welcome such investigation, and 
sympathize heartily in the spirit that prompted it. We 
do not want our work to go unquestioned. If it is true 
and good, it will stand the light. And since we are hu- 
man, it is all the more likely to be true and good, if it 
expects such investigation. 

The instances which I bave given of the beneficial 
influences of the mothers upon my school are but a 
few selected from the many I might give, but they serve 
as sufficient illustration of my point. I must now turn 
to another side of the question—not so agreeable it is 
true—but demanding the careful consideration of the 
mothers even more than the other. 

Investigation is good and helpful for those 
teachers who are conscientiously seeking the improve- 
| mentof their pupils. Butitis absolutely necessary in re- 
| gard to those teachers who care merely that their schools 
| shall be in good order, their pupils ready at the ap;oin 
|ed time to pass into the next higher grade, and who 
are willing to use any means, good or evil, that will, 
with the least trouble to themselves and the greatest 
speed, attain these ends. 

That a teacher graduates large classes into the high- 
er grades is generally considered a conclusive proof that 
she is a good teacher, and parents are eager that their 
children should be in her school, She may be a good 
teacher, in the most limited sense of the term; she 
most generally is. But her success in forcing her pupils 





of success in these days, is far from being a proof that 
her school is good in all respects. Since facts are bet- 
ter than vague talk, let me bring facts for my proof. 


through the course, which is often thought the climax | der successive layers of dust and cobwebs, in a passage 





The first school in which I taught was one of this 
kind. The teacher was famed through the town for 
the large classes which she sent to the next grade, and 
the perfect order in her room. It was considered fortu- 
nate that I should have my first experience under so ex- 
cellent a teacher. In one way I was fortunate. It was 
improving to have before me an example of clearness 
and system in teaching, such as one cannot but appre- 
ciate. But whether here was a good teacher in the high- 
er and broader sense of the term, you may judge from 
what I saw while in her school. 

The first morning, a gentle looking little girl was 
called up to tell the reason of her tardiness. She could 
give no satisfactory one. Suddenly she uttered a sharp 
ery, while Miss pushed her toward her seat with, 
“Perhaps you'll think it better to know why you're late 
next time.” I heard afterward, from the teacher her- 
self, who was quite pleased with her sly and sudden 
modes of punishment, that she had pinched the child’s 
arm. Two children who dared to start at this sudden 
ery, and make some slight noise, she took by the hair 
and knocked their heads together. 

But it is needless to multiply painful particulars. 
These are but an index of all the days in that schvol, 
while I held my office as her assistant. I never heard 
her explain ‘to one of the children the reason why an 
act was wrong. I never heard her counsel better be- 
havior, except in the way of a threat. I never saw her 
punish a child when the act seemed free from personal 
malice, and sometimes, I must say, personal enjoyment. 
During the time I was there, not a mother of one of 
the pupils visited the school. Now and then would 











come a knock at the door, and one of the committee 
would be ushered in. » The sun, after a long, cloudy day, 
could not have brought a greater change. Instantly 
Miss was all smiles. “Did Jerry want to draw?” 
“So he should.” “And Susie and Nettie and Lulie?” 
“Well, you all shall draw; you must be tired with your 
lessons.” Then, turning to the visitor: ‘‘These hot af- 
ternoons, it is all one can do to keep the children quiet 
and happy.” Then she pats Lottie’s head, who starts 
and shrinks a little, perhaps with the same feeling she 
would have forthe treachery of her cat’s soft paws, 
The visitor goes away, sure that this school, at least, is 
in good hands, and will need very little looking after, 
and we plunge again into darkness, and the inquisitori- 
al tortures are renewed. 

You may say the children will tell; such treatment 
they will not endure without complaint. Yes, you are 
right. I know of children who did tell, but who never 
told more than once. It, sooner or later, came to the 
teacher’s ears, and that child, to use Miss "3s Own 
words, was taught that “telling didn’t pay.” Do you 
wonder that telling was rare? It is easy to intimi- 
date a child, and to make her believe. through a little 
sharp experience, that her teacher’s ears and eyes pur- 
sue her everywhere. 

Now I doubt much whether a mother, visiting that 
school often, would not, in spite of the teacher’s dissimu- 
lation, discover what was the moral atmosphere and 
what the principles of action. A woman can often de- 
ceive a man, when she could not deceive a woman. 

What would be the moral effect of such a school as I 
have described, I think none can doubt. I trust there 
are not many such. But those that do exist are too 
painful to be neglected. And until the mothers con- 
sider these things they will be neglected. 

Committees and superintendents keep in their 
schools such teachers as meet the demands of the pub- 
lic. While those demands are that the greatest number 
of subjects shall be finished in the shortest time, they 
will keep in teachers who can accomplish this, irrespec- 
tive of their moral effect on the school. When the pub- 
lic demand becomes higher, when it includes good, 
healthful growth, both moral and intellectual, then we 
shall see an effort to meet this demand. And it is the 
mothers who, by taking a real, practical interest in the 
matter, can bring about this reform. A. 











GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 





Chicago has more than a hundred miles of the Nichol- 
son pavement. 


The decree of King Victor Emanuel establishes equal- 
ity among the Romans. 


Chromo printing is said to have been practiced in 
China one thousand years ago. 


About twenty Senators and sixty Representatives are 
counted for the Sixteenth Amendment. 


The census taker found a boy in the third ward of 
paeey Iil., whose Christian name was “Star Spangled 
anner, 


John Adams said, “The mind of an old man is like an 
old horse—if you would get any work out of it, you must 
work it all the time!” 


A college designed to educate young colored men for 
the ministry is about to open in Ricimond, under the 
auspices of the American Baptist Missionary Society. 


On the question of the prohibition of the sale of malt 
liquors, 141 of the towns and cities of Massachusetts vo- 
ted on the 6th of September, 121 in favor and twenty 
against. 


North Adams now manufactures a total of 1710 cases 
of shoes per month in six factories. Of these Sampson, 
with his Chinamen, turns out 400, and the striking Cris- 
pins’ covperative company 100. 


A San Francisco lady worked Vive la France with 
her own hair in a handkerchief and gave it to the 
French Fair, where it sold for $700. The purchaser re- 
donated it, and the next night it brought 31000, 


The Rey. O. B. Frothingham, of New York, has edit- 
ed, and a Boston house will now publish, Theodore Par- 
ker's lectures on “Historic Americans,” the subjects be- 
ing Franklin, Washington, Adams and Jetferson. 


A portrait of Luther, painted by Lucas Cranach, was 
discovered not long ago in Silesia. It was hidden un- 


leading from a church in Reicheubach to a school-room. 
This portrait is considered the best in existence, 


Eight vessels and eighty lives have been lost thus far 
this year in the fishing business from the port of 
Gioucester; and considerable anxiety now prevails for 
the safety of another of the fleet, which has been absent 
ona Western Bank trip much longer than the time 
usually occupied. 


Mrs. Agassiz tells us that in certain Amazonian tribes. 
on the day of his marriage, while the wedding festivi- 
ties are going On, the bridegroom’s hand is tied up ina 
paper bag filled with fire ants. Lf he bears this torture 
stnilingly aud unmoved, he is considered fit for the trials 
of matrimony. 


The change in the drinking habits of our people is sug- 
gested by the testimony of a writer on old times, who 
states that “in the little town of Northampton” the 
shops used to retail annually fifty-six hogsheads of ram 
something like a gallon and a half to every man, wo- 
man, youth and infant child. . ‘ 


The Chinese in California have a burying-place in 
San Francisco, where they go twice a year to distribute 
food upon the graves of their deceased friends, and throw 
pieces of charmed papers to the winds, with a view of 
exorcising evil spirits. Nearly 2500 Celestials recently 
participated in a ceremony of this kind. 


Punch, in a recent issue, gave a cartoon of Paris as a 
woman in cuirass, wearing a sword by her side, and a 
castle for crown on her head, standing by a gun which 
she is directing at the besiegers. Beneath her feet are 
trampled the play-bills and the fashion-plates in which 
she formerly delighted, but which no longer receive a 
moment’s attention in the supreme hour of her peril. 


The rule of Spartan warfare is not inapplicable to the 
conduct of a Christian statesman: “Never give way to 
an assailing enemy,—never pursue a flying foe further 
than is necessary to secure the victory. Let it be al- 
ways understood that it is safe to yield to you, and you 
will remove the worst element of resistance, despair of 
pardon.” Itmay be worth while for Bismarck and King 
William to consider this, 
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LETTERS FROM CANDIDATES. 


We publish today the replies of various candidates 
of the political parties, who have. been interrogated by 
the “Woman Suffrage State Central Committee” as to 
their opinion on the question of Woman Suffrage, and 
the course they would pursue in the event of their 
election. We publish first the replies of the 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES. 


LETTER FROM HON. WILLIAM CLAFLIN, REPUBLICAN 
CANDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF GOVERNOR. 
CoMMONWEALTH OF MASs., EXECUTIVE DEP’T, } 
Boston, October 17, 1870. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others, members of the 
Committee of the Woman Suffrage Convention :— 
Ladies and Gentlemen :—Your letter, with enclosure 

of certain resolutions passed at a mass convention of 
the friends of Woman Suffrage, and asking my opinion 
of the propriety of extending the suffrage to woman, is 
received. In answer I have the honor to say that 
since my entrance into public life I have always advo- 
cated giving to woman equal civil rights with man, and, 
in the Legislature, have sustained all laws tending to 
that result. 

Though the extension of suffrage to woman would 
devolve upon her great responsibilities and necessitate 
many changes in our method of administrating the laws, 

et [ cannot see upon what principle it can be logically 

withheld or denied her. Lam, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, WILLIAM CLAFLIN. 





LETTER FROM HON. CHAS. ALLEN, REPUBLICAN CAN- 

DIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 

30 CoURT STREET, Boston, October 13, 1870. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Chairman of the Woman Suf- 
frage State Central Committee :— 

Madain :—The receipt of your Committee’s letter of 
inquiry is acknowledged. 

Though of the opinion that, as ageneral rule, women 
should have the same right to vote as men, yet l am 
not prepared at present to say that there should be no 
qualification of this doctrine, or to promise any active 
aid, beyond the simple expression of such opinions as I 
may at any time entertain, in promoting the objects of 
your society. I am very respectfully and truly yours, 

CHARLES ALLEN. 
LETTER FROM OLIVER WARNER, REPUBLICAN CANDI- 
DATE FOR THE OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1870. 
To Julia Ward Howe and others of the Woman Suf- 
frage State Central Committee :— 

Your letter of the 6th inst., enclosing “a copy of cer- 
tain resolutions unanimously adopted by a mass conven- 
tion of the friends of Womau Sutirage, inquiring wheth- 
er L am in favor of extending suffrage to the women of 
Massachusetts, and willing to work for their enfran- 
chisement,” has been received. 

In reply, I have the honor to say, that I believe the 
demand of women for the ballot, on equal terms and 
conditions with men, is one which cannot be denied on 
grounds of reason nor right, tiat the day is not far dis- 
tant when the existing prejudice toward their exercise 
of the right of suttrage will be overcome, and that their 
enfranchisement will add new dignity and greater puri- 
ty to the expression of the people’s will. 

Thus believing, | cannot hesitate in the future, as in the 
past, on all proper occasions, to do what [ can for the 
promotion of the object in which you are engaged. 

Very respectfully yours, OLIVER WARNER. 
LETTER FROM CHARLES ENDICOTT, REPUBLICAN CAN- 
DIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF AUDITOR. 

Boston, October 12, 1870. 
To the Woman Suffrage State Central Committee, No. 3 

Tremont Place, Boston. 

I am in receipt of your letter of October 6th, in which 
you ask me whether I am in favor of extending suf- 
frage to the women of Massachusetts, and ai willing 
to aid in effecting their entranchisement. 

In reply to this question, 1 will state that whenever 
the women of Massachusetts shall indicate that they 


the women of Massachusetts and willing to aid in their 
enfranchisement. 
I cannot better answer your inquiry than by referring 
|you to the resolution on the subject adopted by the 
| Convention of the Democratic party, recently held at 
Fitchburg. Having accepted a nomination at their 
hands, I have no right and no wish at present to take. 
any position at variance with that assumed by the party. 
Very truly yours, W. W. WARREN. 
LETTER FROM LUTHER STEPHENSON, JR., DEMOCRATIC 
CANDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF SEC’Y OF STATE. 


Hrveu am, Oct. 22, 1870. . 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others, of the Woman Suf- 

frage Central Committee :— 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 13th inst., enclos- 

| ing resolutions of a mass convention held by the friends 

| of Woman Suffrage, and have noted the inquiries made 

therein. 

In answer I would say that, having accepted the nom- 

ination of the Democratic party, I am bound by the res- 

olution adopted at the Convention held at Fitchburg, 
and respectfully refer you to the same. 

Very respectfully yours, 
LuTHER STEPHENSON, JR. 


PROHIBITIONIST CANDIDATES, 


LETTER FROM HON. E. TRASK, PROHIBITION CAN- 
DIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF LIEUT.-GOVERNOR. 


SPRINGFIELD, Oct. 3, 1870. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and others, of the Woman Suf- 
frage State Central Committee :— 
Ladies and Gentlemen :—Yours of Sept. 30th, with 
copy of resolutions passed at the Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention held at Tremont Temple, Boston, 29th ult., is 
before me. In reply I have to say that I am in favor of 
extending suffrage to women, and shall do what I can to 
bring about that result, and shalt also do what [ can to 
array the women against the grog-shop parties of this 
Commonwealth. Respectfully yours, 
ELIPHALET TRASK. 
LETTER FROM GEO. 8. BALL, PROHIBITION CANDIDATE 
FOR THE OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Upton, Oct. 17, 1870. 

You ask my opinion in regard to Woman Suffrage. 
My sphere is too humble to be much known, beyond 
the little circle of our town or parish, otherwise I might 
appeal to my well-known and frequently expressed opin- 
ion. Let me then say, I have advocated Woman Suf- 
frage for years, publicly and privately. I have done all 
in ny power to have laws passed in regard to rights of 
property, that should no longer be unjust to women. 
| There are laws on the statute book which are unworthy 
| our beloved Commonwealth, and contrary to the genius 
' of American institutions, I amin favor of impartial suf- 
frage for all in the land, of every race and sex. 

| Aside from literary qualification for the present, as 
for instance ability to read the vote one casts, I am in 
‘favor of universal suffrage for all men and women, 
| and shall vote for it when the opportunity presents it- 
self. 
Iam_ proud, also, of being an humble member and 
officer in an order that, from its very start, was founded 
on the equality of the sexes—the Good ‘Templars. 
Trusting that I have spoken clearly and plainly, and 
with sutficient detail for your information, I remain, 
Yours truly, GEORGE 8S. BALL. 





LETTER FROM LYMAN W. DAGGETT, PROHIBITION 
CANDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF AUDITOR. 
ATTLEBORO’ FALLS, MAss., Oct. 17, 1870. 
Woman Suffrage State Central Committee :— 

In answer to your inquiry I have only to say that I 
am in favor of extending suffrage to the women of Mas- 
sachusetts, and am willing to work for their enfranchise- 
ment. Respectfully yours, LYMAN W. DAGGETT. 


LETTER FROM JOHN I. BAKER, PROHIBITION CANDI- 
DATE FOR THE OFFICE OF STATE TREASURER. 
BEVERLEY, October 5, 1870. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others of the Woman Suf- 
frage Central State Committee :— 
Ladies and Gentlemen :—In response to yours of Sep- 





desire the suffrage, I shall be in favor of such changes 
in our Constitution and laws as will accord to them 
that right. 

I do not believe, however, that the people of Massa- 
chusetts, either male or female, have yet been educated 
up to that point, nor that they are yet prepared for so 
important a change; hence the necessity of further ag- 
itation of the question before you can or ought to ex- 
pect complete success. 

Ishould doubt the wisdom of an immediate change 
(if that were possible to-day) unless the people were 
more fully prepared to receive and accept it. 

To such necessary preliminary agitation and discus- 
sion I am favorably inclined. Respectfully, 

CHARLES ENDICOTT. 


DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES, 


LETTER FROM HON. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, DEMOCRATIC 
CANDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF GOVERNOR. 

[We publish so much of this letter as is relevant, and in answer | 
to the letter of inquiry of the Committee.) 

Quincy, October 13, 1870. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and others, of the Woman Suffrage | 

State Central Committee :— | 

Ladies :—Permit me to thank you for your distinguish- 
ed favor of this morning, in which you do me the honor 
to inquire— 

Ist. Whether I am “in favor of extending the suffrage to 
the women of Massachusetts?” and 

2nd. Whether I am “willing to aid in effecting their 
enfranchisement?” The context indicates that your 
curiosity is concerned with my opinions only in so far 
as they are the views of a candidate of the Democratic 
party for a State office..... 

You are however aware, I presume, that it is custom- 
ary for a candidate who accepts a nomination to accept 
with it the obligation to support the opinions of his 
party, in so far, at least, as they may be explicitly declar- 
ed in the resolutions put forth by the nominating con- 
vention. 

I pray you, therefore, not to regard me as wanting | 
either in candor or in profound respect for the earnest- | 
hess of your devotion to the cause of female suffrage, if I | 
Crave your permission to submit to you as my answer | 
to your questions the following extract trom the resolu- 
tions of the convention held at Fitchburg yesterday :— 

“We consider the proposition to extend the suffrage 
to the women of this Commonwealth as involving too 
many social considerations to be summarily treated as 
amere political question.” Ihave the honor to be, ladies, 
your most obedient, humble servant, 

JOHN Q. ADAMS. 








LETTER FROM W. W. WARREN, DEMOCRATIC CANDI- 
DATE FOR THE OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


BrieurTon, Mass., Oct. 14, 1870. 
To Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and others, Woman Suffrage 

State Central Committee :— 

Mesdames and Gentlenten : —Your communication of 
the 13th inst., enclosing a copy of certain resolutions 
adopted by a Convention of the friends of Woman Suf 
Tage, held in Boston on the 29th ult., has been duly re- 
ceived. In it you state that it has become your duty to 
inquire whether I am in favor of extending suffrage to 





| mont ‘Temple. 


tember 30th, I have to say that I am in favor of extend- 
ing suffrage to women, and expect in the future, as I 
have in the past, to labor for the accomplishment of 
that end. Respectfully yours, JouN L. BAKER. 
LETTER FROM WHITING GRISWOLD, PROHIBITION CAN- 
DIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


. GREENFIELD, Oct. 6, 1870. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others of the Woman Suf- 
trage State Central Committee :— 

Dear Friends :—Your letter to me bearing date Sept. 
30, inquiring whether I am “in favor of extending suf- 
frage to the women of Massachusetts, and willing to 
work for their entranchisement,” and enclosing the res- 
olutions adopted by the Woman Suffrage Convention 
held in Boston, Sept. 29, is received. 

Under other circumstances I might have some 
delicacy in replying to questions propounded to me 
while a candidate for office. But as I am the nominee 
for an office which I neither solicited or desired, and 
as [have long been an advocate of the enfranchise- 
ment of woman, I amfree to answer both of the questions 
propounded in the affirmative. For a fuller statement 
of my views on this subject, if it is of any consequence, 
I refer you to the report which I had tie honor to sub- 
mit to the Massachusetts Legislature, from the joint spe 
cial committee on Woman Suffrage, in 1869—Senate Duc- 
ument, No. 343; and also to my letter to Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, in response to an invitation to attend the 
Woman Suffrage Convention of September 29, at Tre- 
I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully yours, &c., W. GRISWOLD. 


LABOR REFORM CANDIDATES. 


LETTER FROM STILLMAN B. PRATT, LABOR REFORM 
CANDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF AUDITOR, 


OFFICE OF THE “AMERICAN WORKMAN,” } 
37 CORNHILL, Boston, Oct. 10, 1870. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Woman Suffrage State 
Central Committee :—In reply to your recent letter of 
inquiry as to my views on the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion, allow me to say that even as a lad ,three reform 
movements enlisted my sympathy and hearty and en- 
thusiastic support, viz:—the cause of Temperance, An- 
ti-Slavery and Woman Sutfrage. 

1 can see no just reason why my wife or mother 
should not enjoy the privileges and responsibilities of 
the ballot as well as myself. 

Iam anxious that my daughters should have as fair a 
chance in the race of lifeas my sons. Under the present 
one-sided arrangement of society, I am very sure they 
will not have equal opportunities. 

Especially, as it seems to me, would the ballot be of 
advantage to the working-women. Next to the slave, 
this class has always felt the crushing pressure of a civ- 
ilization that bestows nearly all its good things upon the 
very few, at the sacrifice of the comfort and happiness 


of the many, lows :— 


The demands of labor, for shorter hours and more lei- 
sure, would be sure to enlist the sympathy and vote of 
all the working-women. . 

We ought to have the warm heart of woman, as well 


Suffrage. Messrs. Allen and Endicott have given a qual- 


ad‘ancement of the race. 


chéemeut.” STILLMAN B. Prarr. 


CASDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
LOWELL, Oct. 3, 1870. 


Suffrage State Central Committee :— 


dres—Mrs. Lucy Stone. 


ame to the views of the eloquent and gifted lecturer. 


have observed with great satisfaction that these opin- 


aceptance among thinking men. 


chisetts to participate in the exercise of the electoral 


wauld certainly be none too large if three other planks 
settation to minorities, the prohibition of the employmen 


day, and the erection of a rampart of law to protect the 
warking classes in America from the degradation and 
destruction which must inevitably attend the importa- 
tion, on an extensive scale, of the semi-slaves of China. 

3etween the measures here named, and that to which 
yoi are now devoted, there is, manifestly, the most per- 
fect congruity and harmony. The grievance of which 
minorities complain—the denial of representation— 
is dentical with the wrong against which you so justly 
pretest. The Ten Hours’ Bill is, by eminence, a wo- 
men’s measure. And if the degraded hordes of China 
are to be imported hither, to supplant extensively the 
Caucasian laborers whom we now have, the ballot for 
whlich you strive will cease to be worth the struggle. 


ferred, and the special reform sought by you, there are 
reciprocal tendencies to assimilation which cannot long 
be overlooked. 

Whether the contest for these measures, all so just 
anl so necessary, is to be conducted under two or more 


thein are to be fused together, in one compact, homoge- 


paihy and support. 
lam, very truly, your obedient servant, 
' CHARLES COWLEY 


ADDRESS OF THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE. 





No. 3 TgEMontT PLACE, Boston, Oct. 18, 1870. 
Tothe Friends of Woman Suffrage in Massachusetts :— 
Your Convention of September 29th instructed your 
State Central Committee to memorialize parties and 
question candidates, also to meet on the 18th of October, 
in order to make nominations for a State ticket if nec- 
essary. 

Wi ‘f have accordingly addressed Memorials to the 
Republican and Democratic State Conventions, ask- 
ing each to declare itself by resolution in favor of the 
Entranchisement of Woman; with the following results: 
Ist. ‘The Republican Convention conceded the princi- 
ple, by its unanimous admission of two women as dele- 
gates. Your Memorial was read, and referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions. The arguinent ot Mrs. Liver- 
more was respectfully aud cordially received. Four reso- 
lutions in favor of Womau Suffrage were offered by influ- 
ential delegates, and referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. A majority of the Committee reported a Wo- 
man Suffrage resolution to the Convention. The Conven- 
tion decided, by a vote of 196 to 139, not tomake Woman 
Sutfrage a part of the Republican platform in the pres- 
eut campaign. Thus we lacked only 58 votes of a ma- 
jority. A change of only 29 votes would have made 
Woman Sullrage a part of the Republican platform. 
Not a single argument was advanced against the reso- 
lution on its merits. But a postponement was urged, 
upon the ground that Woman Sulfrage was a new issue, 
upon which the delegates should have an opportunity 
of ascertaining the wishes of their constituents. Next 
year, this argument will not apply, and the question will 
be met upon its merits. Many of the most influential 
leaders have declared themselves in our favor. The 
Republican party, by its principles, antecedents and con- 
victions, gravitates irresistibly towards us. 

2d. The Democratic Convention was not called upon to 
act upon the admission of women as delegates, no ladies 
having been elected as such. Your Memoriat was pre- 
sented and urged by members of the Convention. It 
was read, and referred to the Committee on Resolutions 
without debate. Two resolutions in favor of Woman 
Suffrage were offered by delegates, and were referred. 
The result was the adoption of the following as a part 
of the Democratic plattorm :— 

Resolved, That while we must regard it as an existing 
fact that suffrage is a right and not a privilege, and that 
any restriction upon its exercise should be founded in 
unmistakable policy, we consider the proposition to ex- 
tend the sutfrage to the women of this Commonwealth 
as involving too many social considerations to be sum- 
marily treated as a mere poiitical question, but there is 
a pressing duty upon the people of this State to remove 
at once and forever all property and other qualifications, 
constitutional or statutary, upon the exercise of that 
right by every man who is a citizen of the United 
Sta Rad 

This platform was adopted unanimously. Thus the 
Democratic Convention also conceded the principle of 
Woman Suffrage by declaring sutirage to be a right 
and not a privilege. ‘There was a very considerable ex- 
pression of opinion in its favor among individual dele- 
gates. Our question is neither endorsed nor condemn- 
ed by the Democratic party. It is postponed, and left 
open for future consideration. 

The political situation is therefore briefly as follows :— 
There are four parties in the field. None advocates 
and none opposes Woman Sutli 

Your Committee have also addressed letters of in- 
quiry to every candidate on every State ticket. The 
replies will be published in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Up to the present time we have received replies as fol- 


Republicans. — Hon. Wm. Claflin and Hon, Oliver 
Warner have replied unequivocally in favor of Woman 


ified expression of approval. Messrs. Tucker and Ad- 





as the coul head of man, in our pelitical lite. 





ams have not yet replied. 


¢ive woman the ballot, and let her be true to the con- | 
vicions of her heart, and we reach a new era in the |ren and Luther Stephenson, Jr., have replied, referring 


LE'TER FROM CHARLES COWLEY, LABOR REFORM 


Mn. Julia Ward Howe, and others of the Woman 


4adies and Gentlemen :—I have received your letter 
of the 30th ult., and reply unhesitatingly to both your 
qustions in the affirmative. Eighteen years ago, when | Stillman B. Pratt have replied in favor. 
I vas still too young vo have formed any opinions for | dard and Peabody have not yet replied. 
myelf on the subject of Woman Suffrage, I had the| 
god fortune to attend a lecture delivered in this city by | didates upon the different State tickets have declared 
on of the ladies whom I now have the honor to ad- | themselves in our favor, not a single candidate -has yet 
L listened with candor and at- 
tertion to the argument for Woman Suffrage then pre- 
serted, and having no prejudices to conquer, no prepos- 
sesions to surrender, I gave a ready and hearty accep- 


On the same night, I signed a petition to the Legis- 
latare (the first that I ever signed) for a Constitutional 
Anendment, extending to woman the elective franchise. 
Nathing has since occurred to weaken—but many events 
have strengthened—the convictions then formed; and I 
iors have gained, from year to year, a wider and wider 


But while entirely agreeing with you, touching the 
justice and expediency of calling the women of Massa- 


farction, I must frankly tell you that I doubt the ex- 


pediency, at this time, of organizing a political party ex- 
clusively for that end. ‘The dimensions of the platform 


Between the several measures to which [ have now re- |, 


separate standards, or whether the friends of each of 


neous party, they will all alike receive my entire sym- 


Democrats.—Hon. John Quiney Adams, W. W. War- 


us to the resolution of the Democratic Convention 


Jam “in favor of extending suffrage to the women of | quoted above. No others have yet replied. We have 
Masachusetts, and willing to work for their enfran- 


verbal assuran however, that Messrs. Chattaway and 
Heywood are in favor of Woman Suffrage. 

Prohibitionists —The position of Wendell Phillips is 
well known, His thirty years’ record in our favor is a 
- | sufficient answer to any interrogations, Hon. Elipha- 
let Trask, Hon. Whiting Griswold, Hon. John I. Baker, 
Hon. Lyman W. Daggett and George S. Ball, have re- 
plied in favor of Woman Suffrage. 

Labor Reformers.—Wendell Phillips is in our favor. 
James Chattaway is in our favor. Charles Cowley and 
Messrs. Stod- 


Thus it appears that while a majority of all the can- 





replied in direct opposition to Woman Suffrage. 

Our friends can make up from the various tickets al- 
ready in the field a complete list of candidates favorable 
to our cause. Messrs, Claflin and Phillips, who head 
three of the four tickets, are both pronounced Woman 
Suffragists. And inasmuch as a majority of the men 
who are our earnest friends (and who alone are quali- 
fied voters) are already members of the four existing 

rties, we deem it unnecessary at this time to make 
ndependent nominations. 

We advise'the friends of Woman Suffrage to vote ac- 
cording to their political and personal preferences for 
such candidates only as have publicly espoused our 
cause. Scratch remorselessly from your tickets every 
hostile or doubtful yame, and substitute the name of a 
known friend in its stead. 

Above all, attend the primary meetings in your Sena- 
torial and Representative districts. Oppose the nomi- 
nation and election of every opponent of Woman Suf- 
\frage. Secure the nomination and election of members 





eqtally sound were added—viz: the extension of repret | Of the Legislature who will vote next winter for the en- 


'franchisement of the women of Masachusetts, and the 


of women and minors in factories, more than ten hours a | establishment of a republican form of government in 


‘the old Bay State. 
JuLia Warp Howe, ) 
Lucy Srong, 

HENRkyY B,. BLACKWELL, 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 
Jesse H. JoNnEs, 

GerorGE H. ViBBERT, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 

W. G. GorDoN, 

Sern Hunt, 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
ZitpHa H. SPOONER, J 


OCEAN TELEGRAPHING. 


We copy the following regarding this mystery from 
| the Journal of the Telegraph :— 


Here is a man sitting in a darkened room at Heart's 
Content. The ocean cable terminates here. A fine 
wire attached thereto is made to surround two small 
cores of soft iron. As the electric wave, produced by 
a few pieces of copper and zine at Valentia, passes 
through the wire, these cores become magnetic enough 
to move the slightest object. A looking-glass, half an 
inch in diameter, is fixed on a bar of iron one tenth of 
an inch square and half aninch long. On this tiny glass 
a lamp is made to glare so that its light is reflected on 
‘a tablet on the wall. The language of the cable is de- 
noted by the shiiting of this reflected light from side to 
side, Letter by letter is thus expressed in this flitti 
idiom in utter silence on the wail. There is no recor 
made by the machine, except as the patient watcher calls 
out to a comrade the translated flashes as they come, 
and which he records. It seems a miracle of patience. 

There is something of awe creeps over us as we see the 
evidence of a human touch 30U0U0 miles away, swaying 
that line of light. 
“By such a delicate process as this, and after every 
| line being repeated five times before its ultimate copy 
isin New York, have the late great battles been record- 
ed in our daily papers with great particularity, and sent 
through the Union. Nothing like it has ever before 
, been accomplished. The enterprise of the New 
York press, of a single press in New York, has eclipsed 
that of the weaithiest and ablest presses in Kurope. Lt is 
| characteristic of the nation to do its work grandly aud 
weil,’ 


Gdugational. 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


VF THE NEW YOURS INFIRMAKY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, coruer Sth Streets 
NEW YORK. 

) Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
| receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
| treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

| Fall term commences tirst Monday in October. For announce. 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1238 § d Av » New York City. 
Jan. 22. 
Miss L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in ~ 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures meu mmmarinte Lispings 
and other vocal defects. 
Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, U. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Kev. K. E. Haie. 
Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 ip 
Oct. 8. é 


HYGEI1O-THERAPEUTIC COLLEGE, 
Fiorence Hights, New Jersey. 

The regular Lecture Term will commence Nov. 21, and continue- 
twenty weeks. Ladies and Gentiemen admitted on equal terms. 
Uur course of instruction is complete and thorough in Anatomy, 
with dissections, Uperative Surgery, and Obstetrics, with de! 


mon- 
comntiens, as well as in the doctrine peculiar to the Hygienic 
1001, 
N. B.—A limited number of Free ScHo.arsuips will be 
granted to poor and deserving womeu who desire to become Hy- 
gienic physicians, nurses or lecturers. 


Pleasant accommodations for patients at all seasons. For cir- 
cuiars address 

Oct. 8. 6t A. T. TRALL, M.D. 
HOMEOPATHIC 


MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF MISSOU itl. 

The Ninth Annual Term of this Institution will commence on the 
25th of October Next. 

A preliminary course will open on the 16th, and-continue until 

the opening of the regalarsession. Women will be admitted as 

students to all the benefits and privileges of the Institution, and 

with the abundant facilities, a thorough course is guaranteed. 


For particulars apply to 
J.T. TEMPLE, M.D., Dean, . 
Corner of Fourteenth and Ulive streets, St. Louis, Mo., 
Or CHAS. VASTINE, M.D., Registrar, 


Woman Suffrage 
> State 


Central Com, 












































Oct. 8. im . 708 Pine street. 
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WOMEN DO N ‘ANT TO VOTE. 


In a Boston Journal of arecent date is an editorial 
containing more sense than is found in a dozen common 
articles upon the anti-woman side of the question. I 
quote the following :— 

“Still, we presume that the Republicans of Massachu- 
setts, from the Governor down, concede the Woman Suf- 
frage movement to be a legitimate and important dem- 
onstration—not something to be dismissed with a joke 
or a sneer, not even something to be discredited by the 
visionary or demagogical characters, from which it will 
doubtléss free itselfin time—but an earnest and respect- 
able movement. The only ‘previous question’ is this: 
Does it express the views and command the support of 
the great body of the women of Massachusetts? If 
it does not, that is to sav, if the women of the State do not 
desire to vote, and would not exercise the right ifit was 
given tothem—are contented. in fact, with the present 
state of things—then there would seem to be no sufficient 
reason for making the great changes required. On this 
point there isa manifest insufficiency of evidence. In 
what way it is to be supplied it is not for us to say; but 
we have not the least hesitation in hazarding the pre- 
diction that when the women of Massachusetts want to 
vote, they will find no barriers in their way to the ballot- 
box which one good campaign will not remove.” 


This is but the expression of an opinion heard daily, 
for it is now almost universally conceded that in case 
women desire the ballot it should be freely granted them, 
that they really have an abstract, absolute right to it. 
Our opponents conceding this point, let me ask these 
women having the right to yote, is it not their duty to 
doso? Nota duty to be enforced by penalty, but one 
that they owe to the State, toaid in its good govern- 
ment. They cannot but answer, Yes. It being their 
duty, then, you would dare not merely excuse them gen- 
tlemen, but will deny them the exercise of the right! 
Very consistent is this, indeed! 

Apply your principle in another matter. Go into the 

street, and ask every intelligent man qualified to sit as a 
juror, if he desires to have his name placed on the jury 
list, and every one willansweremphatically, No! They 
do not desire to serve as jurors. Therefore, according 
to your logic, you must say, “We will have no juries, for 
men do not desire to act as jurors.” No one but vaga- 
bonds would serve, if such service was voluntary; just 
as isoften said that no one but prostitutes, and other 
degraded women, would go to the polls. 
’ It isthe duty of men to act as jurors; we compel them 
to do their duty; if women had the right to vote and 
did not, it being their duty, compel them todo it. But 
compulsion would be unnecessary if the right was 
theirs—would it not be magnanimous on the part of the 
men to offer them the opportunity? Try it and see. 


BURLINGTON, VT., Oct., 1870. St. ANDREW. 
LEGAL STATUS OF WOMAN.---No. 2. 
WIFE, 
| Continued. | 


It has been seen that the wife cannot bring suit for 
any wrong or injury done to her, or to her property, 
which is not under the husband’s control. She cannot 
even bring suit for a debt due to her, individually, wheth- 
er before or after marriage, without his consent. This 
seems harsh, even cruel, as it places in his hands, no 


, a mI 
her negotiable insttuments. This is based upofi wo 
principles: one, the wife can make no,contract, md 
therefore cannot indorse away these evidences of in- 
debtedness; the other, they belong to the husband, ad 
he alone has the right to transferthem. And why na? 
The Jaw has given them to him, they are his propery, 
and he certainly can dispose of his own as he pleases. If 
the husband, at the time of marriage, is indebted to he 
wife upon simple contract ‘or bond, or other securty, 
the debt dies; the bond or security is absolutely vad. 
By the marriage it has become his property, and he las 
paid his debt. ; 

Two kinds of indebtedness by the husband to the wfe 
are excepted from this rule: one, a debt contracted to 
the wife through the intervention of a trustee, in em- 
sideration of the marriage; the other, a debt payalle 
after the death of the husband. For instance, if Joln 
Smith, in consideration of an intended marriage wih 
Mary Jones, promises to pay James Black, as trusteeof 
Mary Jones, one thousand dollars, John Smith is bourd 
to pay James Black as said trustee. But suppose thit 
John Sinith, in consideration of such marriage, promiss 
directly to pay Mary Jones the thousand dollars, ard 
the marriage takes place, Mary Jones cannot enfore 
the payment of the money, she cannot sue her husbanj. 
The reason why the wife can enforce an agreemett 
made by the husband for the payment of money after 
his death, is because the relation of marriage no longer 
exists, and she may sue the executor or administrate, 
The promise must be made before marriage, as after 
that event no direct contract between husband and wite 
is binding on either. Some of these principles of the 
common law have, in a measure, been altered by the 
statute law of New Jersey, before mentioned, which wis 
passed in 1852. The great objections to this statute 
are, that no provision is made for the descent of the per 
sonal estate of a married woman, nor power given her 
to make a will by which she can devise it. For at 
death of the wife, the principles of the common law ate 
immediately resumed, and the rights ofthe husband arp 
in full power. So that, as the wife can make no will at 
the common law, and no one is her heir but her hus- 
band, this strange anomaly exists: The wife uses, 
holds and enjoys her own property as an unmarrie] 
woman during life, without the power of sale, of be- 
queathing it, or of transmitting it to her heirs. 


In the experience of the writer, this actual case oc 
eurred, which will show the working of this statute. 4 
married woman was possessed of personal property in 
her own right. Her husband was in business and 
becgme insolvent. While so insolvent his wife became 
sick, beyond hope of recovery. A creditor had obtained 
judgment against the husband, and coolly waited his 
time, watching the dying woman’s case. The wif 
and husband were both unconscious of their legal sit- 
uation, and supposing that no harm could come to her 
or her little property, took no means to secure it to her, 
The woman died, and the creditor immediately seized 
the wife’s personalty, and sold it to pay the husband's 
debt. There remains no comment on this case, it speaks 
for itself. 

There is a species of property of a married woman 





matter what his character or his feelings towards his wife, 
the supreme sway over her and her actions. It is, how- 
ever, but carrying out the principle of the common law. 
To the husband, the *baron,” the lord, belongs the 
wife, the feme covert—the woman, hidden, veiled by the 
man’s existence—the contracts made with her, her 
goods and chattels, the debts due to her, the wages 
acquired by her labor, and all her personal estate. If she 
is injured or maimed, he loses his servant, and her labor, 
and, therefore, a suit for damages accrues to him. 

There is a further advance in the principles of the 
common law than all this, and here again it is entirely 
consistent, The husband can, by his will, dispose of his 
wile’s personal estate. Ifshe bave brought by marriage 
any amount of personalty, no matter what, his will 
gives it away from her; so she may have gone to him 
with affluence, yet by a stroke of nis pen he can reduce 
her to perfect poverty. Let this proposition be fairly 
stated, so that it may be fully understood. Suppose that 
Mary Jones marries John Smith. When she married, 
she owned fifty thousand dollars’ worth of personal prop- 
erty. The income arising from it was sufficient for her 
support in comfort,if not in elegance. By the fact of 
her marriage she makes an absolute gift to her hushand. 
This principle has before been stated, but it is re-stated 
in the very words of the law, so there can be no mistake. 
“ Marriage is an absolute gift to the husband of the goods, 
personal chattels and estate of which the wife was ac- 
tually and beneficially possessed at the marriage in her 
own right.” John Smith shortly after the marriage 
dies. Before death he makes his will, and bequeaths 
all his personal estate, once all his wife's, tu his relative, 
James Smith. The wile is impoverished, and languish- 
es out the rest of her life,a pauper. A harsh case, a 
cruel law, not often happening, not often enforced. 
True, but the fact that the case might happen, the law 
might be enforced, that it has actually happened, and 
has actually been enforced, in some instances, shows 


the enormous wrong which might be done, has been}executor or administrator of the estate from 


done. 

A still harsher case may happen, nay, has hap- 
pened, Let apart of the same facts be supposed, and 
that John Smith does not die, but that after marriage 
he enters into business, becomes embarrassed; hungry 
creditors swoop down upon him, and Mary Jones’ per- 
sonal property is sacrificed to pay her husband's debts, 
in contraeting which she had no part nor lot, and she 
and her children are made beggars. This is the com- 
mon law, and it is consistent with itself. The same 
principle is manifest in other directions. The rule that 
a husband can release his wife's right of action for debt 
or tort has already been stated. This he can do at any 
time by his individual act. either before or after suit is 
brought. Nay, more, he may by his simple endorse- 
ment, without her consent or even - knowledge, transter 


: 


which is not absolutely given to the husband by the 
marriage, and that is what are called “choses in action,” 


Connecticut, however, put it upon the broad ground that 
the husband and wife are but one in law, and as he is 
the baron, the lord, the fund vested in him. 

So completely is the wife merged in the husband, that 
if she were an executrix or administratix at the time of 
marriage, she can no longer exercise the trust, her hus- 
band is entitled to administer in his wife’s right. The 
reason given is that she may misapply the estate, and 
as he is liable for’ the misapplication, therefore he is in- 
vested with the trust. This isan avowed reason, but as 
the wife’s estate is also liable equally with the husband’s 
for any malfeasance, there is a more cogent one hidden, 
lying back, of the avowed one. The law recognizes no 
separation of the existence of husband and wife, ex- 
cept for necessary purposes, and therefore, the wife 
can perform no separate legal duties. Of course, 
incident to this assumption of the trust is his right to 
dispose of the estate vested in his wife, as executrix or 
administratrix. Accordingly, he may, alone, dispose of 
it, release debts due to the estate, and exercise all con- 
trol over it. 

In this investigation, generalities can only be dis- 
cussed. Want of space prevents an amplification of 
the different branches. The principles already referred 
to are therefore only general ones. They all admit of 
division and subdivision, The application has almost 
exclusively been made with reference to the disposition 
of personal estate. There are other disabilities worked 
by the relation of marriage, which cannot, without in- 
justice to the subject, be overlooked, and yet can only 
receive a passing no‘ice. 

By marriage, a will made by the wife while unmarried 
is revoked, even though she survive her husband. To 
give it any binding torce and effect, it must be repub- 
lished atter his death, or, if she desire to make a dispo- 
sition of her estate, she must execute a new one. So 
a power of attorney made by the wife before marriage 
is revoke | by that event, A suit commenced by her, and 
undetermined before she becomes a wife, must be re- 
newed in her husband’s name; aud a submission to ar- 
bitration made by an unmarried woman will be revoked 
if she marry before the award is made, and if the arbi- 
trator, not knowing the fact of the marriage, make his 
award, it will be void, and have no binding force on any 
of the parties. JOHN WHITEHEAD. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


THE RELATION OF MOTHERS TO THEIR CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOLS.---NO. 2. 





The desire to investigate for one’s self shows no lack 
of confidence in the teacher. A teacher may be doing 
her best, and that best may be very good, and yet her 
school may not be just the oue for all kinds of children. 
A true teacher would welcome such investigation, and 
sympathize heartily in the spirit that prompted it. We 
do not want our work to go unquestioned. If it is true 
and good, it will stand the light, And since we are hu- 
man, it is all the more likely to be true and good, if it 
expects such investigation. 

The instances which I bave given of the beneficial 
influences of the mothers upon my school are but a 
few selected trom the many I might give, but they serve 
as sufficient illustration of my point. I must now turn 


come a knock at the door, and one of the committee 
would be ushered in. » The sun, after a long, cloudy day, 
could not have brought a greater change. Instantly 
Miss was all smiles. “Did Jerry want to draw?” 
“So he should.” “And Susie and Nettie and Lulie?” 
“Well, you all shall draw ; you must be tired with your 
lessons.” Then, turning to the visitor: ‘These hot af- 
ternoons, it is all one can do to keep the children quiet 
and happy.” Then she pats Lottie’s head, who starts 
and shrinks a little, perhaps with the same feeling she 
would have for the treachery of her cat’s soft’ paws. 
The visitor goes away, sure that this school, at least, is 
in good hands, and will need very little looking after, 
and we plunge again into darkness, and the inquisitori- 
al tortures are renewed. 

You may say the children will tell; such treatment 
they will not endure without complaint. Yes, you are 
right. I know of children who did tell, but who never 
told more than once. It, sooner or later, came to the 
teacher’s ears, and that child, to use Miss 3 own 
words, was taught that “telling didn’t pay.” Do you 
wonder that telling was rare? It is easy to intimi- 
date a child, and to make her believe. through a little 
sharp experience, that her teacher’s ears and eyes pur- 
sue her everywhere. 

Now I doubt much whether a mother, visiting that 
school often, would not, in spite of the teacher’s dissimu- 
lation, discover what was the moral atmosphere and 
what the principles of action. A woman can often de- 
ceive a man, when she could not deceive a woman. 

What would be the moral effect of such a school as I 
have described, I think none can doubt. I trust there 
are not many such. But those that do exist are too 
painful to be neglected. And until the mothers con- 
sider these things they will be neglected. 

Committees and superintendents keep in their 
schools such teachers as meet the demands of the pub- 
lic. While those demands are that the greatest number 
of subjects shall be finished in the shortest time, they 
will keep in teachers who can accomplish this, irrespec- 
tive of their moral effect on the school. When the pub- 
lic demand becomes higher, when it includes good, 
healthful growth, both moral and intellectual, then we 
shall see an effort to meet this demand. And it is the 
mothers who, by taking a real, practical interest in the 
matter, can bring about this reform. A. 














GOSSIP AND GLEAN INGS, 





Chicago has more than a hundred miles of the Nichol- 
son pavement. 


The decree of King Victor Emanuel establishes equal- 
ity among the Romans. 


Chromo printing is said to have been practiced in 
China one thousand years ago. 


About twenty Senators and sixty Representatives are 
counted for the Sixteenth Amendment. 


The census taker found a boy in the third ward of 
Rockford, Ll., whose Christian name was “Star Spangled 
Banner.”" 

John Adams said, “The mind of an old man is like an 
old horse—if you would get any work out of it, you must 
work it all the time !”’ 


A college designed to educate young colored men for 





to another side of the questiun—not so agreeable it is 





which comprise debts owing to her, arrears of rent, leg- 
acies, residuary personal property, money in stocks, and 
the like. Marriage is only a qualified gift of such prop 
erty; that is to say, the gift is upon condition that the 
husband reduce it into his possession during the mar- | 
riage, for if he should die before doing this, the wife | 


property into possession is such an exceedingly easy 
process that most husbands avail themselves of it, and 


This exception, from the principle that marriage oper- 
ates as an absolute gift of all personal property, refers 
only to this kind of estate. Money in the hands of the 
wife, at the decease of the husband, earned or 
received by her, before or after marriage, or given to | 
her by her husband during coverture, goes to his execu- 
tor or administrator, to be distributed as part of his es- 
tate. 


The doctrine of survivorship—that is, whether 
choses in action of the wife, not reduced into possession 
by the husband during the marriage, pass to the hus- 
band’s legal representatives, vr to the wife, at his death— 
has received many contradictory decisions by the courts | 
of common law in the United States. But,in England | 
and in New Jersey, undoubtedly the law is as it has | 
been stated, that unless reduced into possession by the | 
husband, they go, at his death, to the wife. A most ex 
traordinary decision was made by the Supreme Court 
of Errors of Connecticut. In the case of Griswold va. 
Penniman, 2 Con. Rep. 564, Chief Justice Swift held, 
that a distributive share of personal estate accruing to 
the wife during coverture, vested in the husband, even 
before distribution, that is, while in the hands of the 





which it was due and unpaid by him, and 
did not survive to the wife, although the husband had 
taken no steps to reduce it to possession. Up to 1860 
that decision had not been overruled, but was still the 
law in Connecticut. It is to be hoped that it is not now 
the law there, but that the same court, under other in- 
fluences, has overruled that case, and that better coun- 
sels prevail. Its authority has been referred to and de- 
nied in Pennsylvania. The reason of the rule with re- 
gard to choses in action just cited is this: The legal 
title to them was in the wife. If the husband do not 
see fit to change the legal title during the time of his 
power to do so, it is implied that he desires it to remain 
where it was, and consequently, at his death, the quali- 
fied gift reverts to the giver, her title has never been dis- 





would be entitled to them. The mode of reducing such | 


| 


that very early in their married lives. It is done very | with the least trouble to themselves and the greatest 
easily, by enforcing payment of debts, transferring | speed, attain these ends. 

promissory notes, changing the stock, assigning bonds | 
and mortgages, or obtaining possession of the securities. | 





turbed, and she resumes her property. The court in 


true—but demanding the careful consideration of the | 
mothers even more than the other. 

Investigation is good and helpful for those 
teachers who are conscientiously seeking the improve- 
ment of their pupils. Butitis absolutely necessary in re- 
gard to those teachers who care merely that their schools 
shall be in good order, their pupils ready at the ap;oin 
ed time to pass into the next higher grade, and who 
are willing to use any means, good or evil, that will, | 





That a teacher graduates large classes into the high- 
er grades is generally considered a conclusive proof that 
she is a good teacher, and parents are eager that their | 
children should be in her school, She may be a good | 
teacher, in the most limited sense of the term; she | 
most generally is. But her success in forcing her pupils | 
through the course, which is often thought the climax 
of success in these days, is far from being a proof that 
her school is good in all respects. Since facts are bet- | 
ter than vague talk, let me bring facts for my proof. | 

The first school in which I taught was one of this | 
kind. The teacher was famed through the town for | 
the large classes which she sent to the next grade, and | 
the perfect order in her room. It was considered fortu- | 
nate that I should have my first experience under so ex- 
cellent a teacher. In one way I was fortunate. It was | 
improving to have before me an example of clearness | 


and system in teaching, such as one cannot but appre- | 


er and broader sense of the term, you may judge from 
what I saw while in her school. 

The first morning, a gentle looking little girl was 
called up to tell the reason of her tardiness. She could 
give no satisfactory one. Suddenly she uttered a sharp 
ery, while Miss pushed her toward her seat with, 
“Perhaps you'll think it better to know why your're late 
next time.” I heard afterward, from the teacher her- 
self, who was quite pleased with her sly and sudden 
modes of punishment, that she had pinched the child’s 
arm. Two children who dared to start at this sudden 
ery, and make some slight noise, she took by the hair 
and knocked their heads together. 

But it is needless to multiply painful particulars. 
These are but an index of all the days in that schvol, 
while I held my office as her assistant. I never heard 
her explain ‘to one of the children the reason why an 
act was wrong. I never heard her counsel better be- 
havior, except in the way of a threat. I never saw her 
punish a child when the act seemed free from personal 
malice, and sometimes, I must say, personal enjoyment. 
During the time I was there, not a mother of one of 
the pupils visited the school. Now and then would 








the ministry is about to open in Richmond, under the 
auspices of the American Baptist Missionary Society. 


On the question of the prohibition of the sale of malt 
liquors, 141 of the towns and cities of Massachusetts yo- 
ted on the 6th of September, 121 in favor and twenty 
against. 

North Adams now manufactures a total of 1710 cases 
of shoes per month in six factories. Of these Sampson, 
with his Chinamen, turns out 400, and the striking Cris- 


| pins’ cooperative company 100. 


A San Francisco lady worked Vive la France with 
her own hair in a handkerchief. and gave it to the 
French Fair, where it sold for 3700. The purchaser re- 
donated it, and the next night it brought 31000, 


The Rey. O. B. Frothingham, of New York, has edit- 
ed, and a Boston house will now publish, Theodore Par- 
ker’s lectures on “Historic Americans,” the subjects be- 
ing Franklin, Washington, Adams and Jetferson. 


A portrait of Luther, painted by Lucas Cranach, was 
discovered not long ago in Silesia. It was hidden un- 
der successive layers of dust and cobwebs, in a passage 
leading from a church in Reicheubach to a school-room. 
This portrait is considered the best in existence. 


Eight vessels and eighty lives have been lost thus far 
this year in the fishing business from the port of 
Gioucester; and considerable anxiety now prevails for 
the safety of another of the fleet, which has been absent 
on a Western Bank trip much longer than the time 
usually occupied. 

Mrs. Agassiz tells us that in certain Amazonian tribes, 
on the day of his marriage, while the wedding festivi- 
ties are going on, the bridegroom’s band is tied up ina 


| paper bag filled with fire ants. Lf he bears this torture 
, | smilingly aud unmoved, he is considered fit for the trials 
| ciate. But whether here was a good teacher in the high- | 


of matrimony. 


The change in the drinking habits of our people is sug- 
gested by the testimony of a writer on old times, who 
states that “in the little town of Northampton” the 
shops used to retail annually fifty-six hogsheads of rum, 
something like a gallon and a half to every man, wo- 
man, youth and infant child. ~ 


The Chinese in California have a burying-place in 
San Francisco, where they go twice a year to distribute 
tood upon the graves of their deceased friends, and throw 
pieces of charmed papers tu the winds, with a view of 
exorcising evil spirits. Nearly 2500 Celestials recently 
participated in a ceremony of this kind. 


Punch, in a recent issue. gave a cartoon of Paris as & 
woman in cuirass, wearing a sword by her side, and & 
castle for crown on her head, standing by a gun which 
she is directing at the besiegers. Beneath her feet are 
trampled the play-bills and the fashion-plates in which 
she formerly delighted, but which no longer receive & 
moment’s attention in the supreme hour of her peril. 


The rule of Spartan warfare is not inapplicable to the 
conduct of a Christian statesman: “Never give way 0 
an assailing enemy,—uever pursue a flying foe further 
than is necessary to secure the victory. Let it be al- 
ways understood that it is sa‘e to yield to you, and you 
will remove the worst element of resistance, despair of 
pardon.” Itmay be worth while for Bismarck and King 
William to consider this. 
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LETTERS FROM CANDIDATES. 


We publish today the replies of various candidates 
of the political parties, who have. been interrogated by 
the “Woman Suffrage State Central Committee” as to 
their opinion on the question of Woman Suffrage, and 
the course they would pursue in the event of their 
election. We publish first the replies of the 

REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES. 
LETTER FROM HON. WILLIAM CLAFLIN, REPUBLICAN 
CANDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF GOVERNOR. 
CoMMONWEALTH OF MASS., EXECUTIVE senting: 
Boston, October 17, 1870. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others, members of the 
Committee of the Woman Suffrage Convention :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—Your letter, with enclosure | 


of certain resolutions passed at a mass convention of 
the friends of Woman Suffrage, and asking my opinion 
of the propriety of extending the suffrage to woman, is 
received. In answer [ have the honor to say that 
since my entrance into public life I have always advo- 
cated giving to woman equal civil rights with man, and, 
in the Legislature, have sustained all laws tending to 
that result. 

Though the extension of suffrage to woman would 
devolve upon her great responsibilities and necessitate 
many changes in our method of administrating the laws, 
yet I cannot see upon what principle it can be logically 
withheld or denied her. Iam, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, WILLIAM CLAFLIN. 
LETTER FROM HON. CHAS. ALLEN, REPUBLICAN CAN- 

DIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

30 CoURT STREET, Boston, October 13, 1870. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Chairman of the Woman Suf- 
frage State Central Committee :— 

Madain :—The receipt of your Committee’s letter of 
inquiry is acknowledged. 

Though of the opinion that, as a general rule, women 
should have the same right to vote as men, yet 1 am 
not prepared at present to say that there should be no 
qualification of this doctrine, or to promise any active 
aid, beyond the simple expression of such opinions as I 
may at any time entertain, in promoting the objects of 
your society. I am very respectfully and truly yours, 

CHARLES ALLEN. 
LETTER FROM OLIVER WARNER, REPUBLICAN CANDI- 
DATE FOR THE OF FICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1870. 
To Julia Ward Howe and others of the Woman Suf- 
frage State Central Committee :— 
Your letter of the 6th inst., enclosing “a copy of cer- 


tain resolutions unanimousiy adopted by a mass conven- | 


tion of the friends of Woman Sutfrage, inquiring wheth- 
er I am in favor of extending suffrage to the women of 
Massachusetts, and willing to work for their enfran- 
chisement,” has been received. 

In reply, I have the hunor to say, that I believe the 
demand of women for the ballot, on equal terms and 
conditions with men, is one which cannot be denied on 
grounds of reason nor right, that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the existing prejudice toward their exercise 
of the right of sutfrage will be overcome, and that their 
entranchisement will add new dignity and greater puri- 
ty to the expression of the people's will. 

Thus believing, | cannot hesitate in the future, as in the 
past, on all proper occasions, to do what [ can for the 
promotion of the object in which you are engaged. 

Very respectfully yours, OLIVER WARNER. 
LETTER FROM CHARLES ENDICOTT, REPUBLICAN CAN- 
DIDATE FOR THE OF FICE OF AUDITOR. 

Boston, October 12, 1870. 
To the Woman Suffrage State Central Committee, No. 3 

Tremont Place, Boston. 

I am in receipt of your letter of October 6th, in which 
you ask me whether I am in favor of extending suf- 
frage to the women of Massachusetts, and am willing 
to aid in effecting their entranchisement. 

In reply to this question, I wiil state that whenever 
the women of Massachusetts shall indicate that they 
desire the suffrage, I shall be in favor of such changes 
in our Constitution and laws as will accord to them 
that right. 

I do not believe, however, that the people of Massa- 
chusetts, either male or female, have vet been educated 
up to that point, nor that they are yet prepared for so 
important a change; hence the necessity of further ag- 
itation of the question before you can or ought to ex- 
pect complete success. 

Ishould doubt the wisdom of an immediate change 
(if that were possible to-day) unless the people were 
more fully prepared to receive and accept it. 

To such necessary preliminary agitation and discus- 
sion I am favorably inclined. Respectfully, 

CHARLES ENDICOTT. 


DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES. 


LETTER FROM HON. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, DEMOCRATIC 
CANDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF GOVERNOR. 

[We publish so much of this letter as is relevant, and in answer 
to the etter of inquiry of the Committee.) 

Quincy, October 13, 1870. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and others, of the Woman Suffrage 

State Central Committee :— 

Ladies :—Permit me to thank you for your distinguish- 
ed favor of this morning, in which you do me the honor 
to inquire— 

lst. Whether I am “in favor of extending the suffrage to 
the women of Massachusetts?’ and 

2nd. Whether I am “willing to aid in effecting their 
enfranchisement?” The context indicates that your 
curiosity is concerned with my opinions vy | in so far 
as they are the views of a candidate of the Democratic 
party for a State office..... 

You are however aware, I presume, that it is custom- 
ary for a candidate who accepts a nomination to accept 
with it the obligation to support the opinions of his 
party, in so far, at least, as they may be explicitly declar- 
ed in the resolutions put forth by the nominating con- 
vention. 

I pray you, therefore, not to regard me as wanting 
either in candor or in profound respect for the earnest- 
hess of your devotion to the cause of female suffrage, if I 
crave your permission to submit to you as my answer 
to your questions the following extract irom the resolu- 
tions of the convention held at Fitchburg yesterday :— 

“We consider the proposition to extend the suffrage 
to the women of this Commonwealth as involving too 
Many social considerations to be summarily treated as 
amere political question.” Ihave the honor to be, ladies, 
your most obedient, humble servant, 

JOHN Q. ADAMS, 


LETTER FROM W. W. WARREN, DEMOCRATIC CANDI- 
DATE FOR THE OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Bricuron, Mass., Oct. 14, 1870. 
To Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and others, Woman Suffrage 

State Central Committee :— 

Mesdames and Gentlenten : —Your communication of 
the 13th inst., enclosing a copy of certain resolutions 
adopted by a Convention of the friends of Woman Suf 
Tage, held in Boston on the 29th ult., has been duly re- 
ceived. In it you state that it has become your duty to 
inquire whether I am in favor of extending suffrage to 


the women of Massachusetts and willing to aid in their 
enfranchisement. 

I cannot better answer your inquiry than by referring 
| you to the resolution on the subject adopted by the 
| Convention of the Democratic party, recently held at 
| Fitchburg. Having accepted a nomination at their 
hands, I have no right and no wish at present to take. 
any position at variance with that assumed by the party. 

Very truly yours, W. W. WARREN. 
LETTER FROM LUTHER STEPHENSON, JR., DEMOCRATIO 
CANDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF SEC’Y OF STATE. 

Hine am, Oct. 22, 1870.) 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others, of the Woman Suf- 
frage Central Committee :— 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 13th inst., enclos- 
ing resolutions of a mass convention held by the friends 
of Woman Suffrage, and have noted the inquiries made 
therein. 

In answer I would say that, having accepted the nom- 
| ination of the Democratic party, I am bound by the res- 
| olution adopted at the Convention held at Fitchburg, 
and respectfully refer you to the same. 

Very respectfully yours, 
LUTHER STEPHENSON, JR. 


PROHIBITIONIST CANDIDATES, 


LETTER FROM HON. E. TRASK, PROHIBITION CAN- 
DIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF LIEUT.-GOV ERNOR. 
SPRINGFIELD, Oct. 3, 1870. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and others, of the Woman Suf- 
frage State Central Committee :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—Yours of Sept. 30th, with 
copy of resolutions passed at the Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention held at Tremont Temple, Boston, 29th ult., is 
before me. In reply I have to say that [am in favor of 
extending suffrage to women, and shall do what I can to 
bring about that result, and shall also do what I can to 
array the women against the grog-shop parties of this 
Commonwealth, Respectfully yours, 

ELIPHALET TRASK. 





LETTER FROM GEO. 8. BALL, PROHIBITION CANDIDATE 
FOR THE OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Upton, Oct. 17, 1870. 

You ask my opinion in regard to Woman Suffrage. 

My sphere is too humble to be much known, beyond 
the little circle of our town or parish, otherwise I might 
appeal to my well-known and frequently expressed opin- 
ion. Let me then say, I have advocated Woman Suf- 
frage for years, publicly and privately. I have done all 
in my power to have laws passed in regard to rights of 
property, that should no longer be unjust to women. 
| There are laws on the statute book which are unworthy 
| our beloved Commonwealth, and contrary to the genius 
of American institutions. I amin favor of impartial sul- 
frage for all in the land, of every race and sex. 
| Aside from literary qualification for the present, as 
| for instance ability to read the vote one casts, I am in 
‘favor of universal suffrage for all men and women, 
| and shall vote for it when the opportunity presents it- 
self. 

Iam _ proud, also, of being an humble member and 
officer in an order that, from its very start, was founded 
on the equality of the sexes—the Good Templars. 

Trusting that I have spoken clearly and plainly, and 
with sufficient detail for your information, I remain, 

Yours truly, GEORGE 8. BALL. 





LETTER FROM LYMAN W. DAGGETT, PROHIBITION 
CANDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF AUDITOR. 
ATTLEBORO’ FALLS, MAss., Oct. 17, 1870. 
Woman Suffrage State Central Committee :— 

In answer to your inquiry I have only to say that I 
am in favor of extending suffrage to the women of Mas- 
sachusetts, and am willing to work for their enfranchise- 
ment. Respectfully yours, LyMAN W. DAGGETT. 


LETTER FROM JOHN I. BAKER, PROHIBITION CANDI- 
DATE FOR THE OFFICE OF STATE TREASURER. 
BEVERLEY, October 5, 1870. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others of the Woman Suf- 
frage Central State Committee :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—In response to yours of Sep- 
| tember 30th, I have to say that I am in favor of extend- 
| ing suffrage to women, and expect in the future, as I 
| have in the past, to labor for the accomplishment of 
| that end. Respectfully yours, JoHN L BAKER. 








| LETTER FROM WHITING GRISWOLD, PROHIBITION CAN- 
DIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
. GREENFIELD, Oct. 6, 1870. 
| Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others of the Woman Suf- 
| trage State Central Committee :— 

Dear Friends :—Your letter to me bearing date Sept. 
| 30, inquiring whether I am “in favor of extending suf- 
frage to the women of Massachusetts, and willing to 
work for their enfranchisement,” and enclosing the res- 
olutions adopted by the Woman Suffrage Convention 
| held in Boston, Sept. 29, is received. 

Under other circumstances I might have some 
| delicacy in replying to questions propounded to me 
| while a candidate for office. But as I am the nominee 

for an office which I neither solicited or desired, and 

as I have long been an advocate of the enfranchise- 
' ment of woman, I am free to answer both of the questions 

propounded in the affirmative. For a fuller statement 
| of my views on this subject, if it is of any consequence, 

I refer you to the report which I had tie honor to sub- 
| mit to the Massachusetts Legislature, from the joint spe 
| cial committee on Woman Suffrage, in 1869—Senate Doc- 

ument, No. 343; and also to my letter to Mrs. Julia 

Ward Howe, in response to an invitation to attend the 
| Woman Suffrage Convention of September 29, at Tre- 
mont ‘'emple. I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully yours, &c., W. GRISWOLD. 


LABOR REFORM CANDIDATES. 


LETTER FROM STILLMAN B. PRATT, LABOR REFORM 
CANDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF AUDITOR. 
OFFICE OF THE “AMERICAN WORKMAN,” } 
37 CoRNHILL, Boston, Oct. 10, 1870. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Woman Suffrage State 
Central Committee :—In reply to your recent letter of 
| inquiry as to my views on the Woman Suffrage ques- 

tion, allow me to say that even as a lad ,three reform 
| movements enlisted my sympathy aud hearty and en- 
thusiastic support, viz:—the cause of Temperance, An- 
ti-Slavery and Woman Sutfrage. 

{ can see no just reason why my wife or mother 
should not enjoy the privileges and responsibilities of 
the ballot as well as myself. 

Iam anxious that my daughters should have as fair a 
chance in the race of life as my sons. Under the present 
oue-sided arrangement of society, I am very sure they 
will not have equal opportunities. 

Especially, as it seems to me, would the ballot be of 
advantage to the working-womeu. Next to the slave, 
this class has always felt the crushing pressure of a civ- 
ilization that bestows nearly all its good a upon the 
very few, at the sacrifice of the comfort and happiness 
of the many. 

The demands of labor, for shorter hours and more lei- 
sure, would be sure to enlist the sympathy and vote of 
| all the working-women. : 

We ought to have the warm heart of woman, as well 
as the cvul head of man, in our political life. 











¢ive woman the ballot, and let her be true to the con- 
vicions of her heart, and we reach a new era in the 
ad‘ancement of the race. 

lam “in favor of extending suffrage to the women of | 
Massachusetts, and willing to work for their enfran- 
chéemeut.” STILLMAN B, Pratt. 
LE'TER FROM CHARLES COWLEY, LABOR REFORM 
CATDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

LOWELL, Oct. 8, 1870. 
Mn. Julia Ward Howe, and others of the Woman 

Suffrage State Central Committee :— 

Jadies and Gentlemen :—I have received your letter 
of the 30th ult., and reply unhesitatingly to both your 
quistions in the affirmative. Eighteen years ago, when 
I vas still too young vo have formed any opinions for 
myelf on the subject of Woman Suffrage, I had the 
god fortune to attend a lecture delivered in this city by 
om of the ladies whom I now have the honor to ad- 
dres—Mrs. Lucy Stone. LI listened with candor and at- 
tertion to the argument for Woman Suffrage then pre- 
serted, and having no prejudices to conquer, no prepos- 
sesions to surrender, I gave a ready and hearty accep- 
ane to the views of the eloquent and gifted lecturer, 

On the same night, I signed a petition to the Legis- 
lature (the first that I ever signed) for a Constitutional 
Anendiment, extending to woman the elective franchise. 
Nathing has since occurred to weaken—but many events 
have strengthened—the convictions then forined; and I 
have observed with great satisfaction that these opin- 
iors have gained, from year to year, a wider and wider 
aceptance among thinking men. 

But while entirely agreeing with you, touching the 
justice and expediency of calling the women of Massa- 
chisetts to participate in the exercise of the electoral 
furction, I must frankly tell you that I doubt the ex- 
pediency, at this time, of organizing a political party ex- 
cluively for that end. ‘The dimensions of the platform | 
wauld certainly be none too large if three other planks | 
eqtally sound were added—viz: the extension of repret | 
settation to minorities, the prohibition of the employmen | 
of women and minors in factories, more than ten hours a | 
day, and the erection of a rampart of law to protect the | 
wcrking classes in America from the degradation and 
destruction which must inevitably attend the importa- 
tion, on an extensive scale, of the semi-slaves of China, 

3etween the measures here named, and that to which 
yoi are now devoted, there is, manifestly, the most per- 
fect’ congruity and harmony. ‘The grievance of which 
minorities complain—the denial of representation— 
is dentical with the wrong against which you so justly 
pretest. The Ten Hours’ Bill is, by eminence, a wo- 
mins measure. And if the degraded hordes of China 
are to be imported hither, to supplant extensively the 
Caucasian laborers whom we now have, the ballot for 
which you strive will cease to be worth the struggle. 
Baween the several measures to which I have now re- 


| 
| 








fered, and the special reform sought by you, there are 
reciprocal tendencies to assimilation which cannot long | 
be overlooked. 

Whether the contest for these measures, all so just | 
anl so necessary, is to be conducted under two or more 
separate standards, or whether the friends of each of 
thein are to be fused together,in one compact, homoge- 
nevus party, they will all alike receive iny entire sym- 
pashy and support. 

lam, very truly, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES COWLEY 





ADDRESS OF THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE. 





No. 3 TgEMonT PLACE, Boston, Oct. 18, 1870. 
Tothe Friends of Woman Suffrage in Massachusetts :— 
Your Convention of September 29th instructed your 
State Central Committee to memorialize parties and 
question candidates, also to meet on the 18th of October, 


in order to make nominations for a State ticket if nec- | 


essary. 


We have accordingly addressed Memorials to the | 


Republican and Democratic State Conventions, ask- 


Democrats.—Hon. John Quincey Adams, W. W. War- 
ren and Luther Stephenson, Jr., have replied, referring 
us to the resolution of the Democratic Convention 
quoted above. No others have yet replied. We have 
verbal assurances, however, that Messrs. Chattaway and 
Hevwood are in favor of Woman Su 

Prohibitionists —The position of Wendell Phillips is 
well known, His thirty years’ record in our favor is a 
sufficient answer to any interrogations. Hon. Elipha- 
let Trask, Hon. Whiting Griswold, Hon. John I, Baker, 
Hon. Lyman W. Daggett and George S, Ball, have re- 
plied in favor of Woman Sutfrage. 

Labor Reformers.—Wendell Phillips is in our favor. 
James Chattaway is in our favor. Charles Cowley and 
Stillman B. Pratt have replied in favor. Messrs, Stod- 
dard and Peabody have not yet replied. 

Thus it appears that while a majority of all the can- 
didates ppon the different State tickets have declared 
themselves in our favor, not a single candidate has yet 
replied in direct opposition to Woman Suffrage. 

Our friends can make up from the various tickets al- 
ready in the tield a complete list of candidates favorable 


}to our cause. Messrs, Claflin and Phillips, who head 


three of the four tickets, are both pronounced Woman 
Suffragists. And inasmuch as a majority of the men 
who are our earnest friends (and who alone are quali- 
fied voters) are already members of the four existing 

rties, we deem it unnecessary at this time to make 
ndependent nominations. 

We advise'the friends of Woman Suffrage to vote ac- 
cording to their political and personal preferences for 
such candidates only as have publicly espoused our 
cause. Scratch remorselessly from your tickets every 
hostile or doubtful yame, and substitute the name of a 
known friend in its stead. 

Above all, attend the primary meetings in your Sena- 
torial and Representative districts. Oppose the nomi- 
nation and election of every opponent of Woman Suf- 
frage. Secure the nomination and election of members 
of the Legislature who will vote next winter for the en- 
franchisement of the women of Masachusetts, and the 
establishment of a republican form of government in 
the old Bay State. 

JULIA Warp Howe, 
Lucy Sronz, 

HEeENky B. BLACKWELL, 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 
JESSE H. JONES, 

GreOoRGE H. VibBERT, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 

W. G. GoRDON, 

Sern Hunt, 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
ZiLeuA H. SPOONER, J 
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OCEAN TELEGRAPHING. 


We copy the following regarding this mystery from 
the Journal of the Telegraph :— 

Here is a man sitting in a darkened room at Heart's 
Content. The ocean cable terminates here. A fine 
wire attached thereto is made to surround two small 
cores of soft iron. As the electric wave, produced by 
a few pieces of copper and zine at Valentia, passes 
through the wire, these cores become magnetic enough 
to move the slightest object. A looking-glass, half an 
inch in diameter, is fixed on a bar of iron one tenth of 
an inch square and half aninch long. On this tiny glass 
a lamp is made to glare so that its light is reflected on 
a tablet on the wall. The language of the cable is de- 
noted by the shiiting of this reflected light from side to 
side. Letter by letter is thus expressed in this flitti 
idiom in utter silence on the wail. There is no recor 
made by the machine, except as the patient watcher calls 
out to a comrade the translated flashes as they come, 
and which he records. It seems a miracle of patience. 
There is something of awe creeps over us as we see the 
evidence of a human touch 30U0U miles away, swaying 
that line of light. 

“By such a delicate process as this, and after every 
line being repeated five times before its ultimate copy 


ing each to declare itself by resolution in favor of the isin New York, have the late great battles been record- 
Entranchisement of Woman; with the following results: ed in our daily papers with great particularity, aud sent 

Ist. ‘The Republican Convention conceded the princi- | through the Union, Nothing like it has ever before 
ple, by its unanimous admission of two women as dele- been accomplished. ‘The enterprise of the New 
gates. Your Memorial was read, and referred to the York press, of a single press in New York, has eclipsed 
Committee on Resolutions. The arguinent ot Mrs. Liver- | that of the weaithiest aud ablest presses in Kurope. Lt is 
more was respectfully agd cordially received. Four reso- | characteristic of the nation to do its work grandly aud 








lutions in favor of Womau Suffrage were offered by influ- 
ential delegates, and reterred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. A majority of the Committee reported a Wo- 
man Suffrage resolution to the Convention. ‘The Conven- 
tion decided, by a vote of 196 to 139, not to make Woman 
Sutfrage a part of the Republican platform in the pres- 
eut campaign. Thus we lacked ouly 58 votes of a ma- 
jority. A change of only 29 votes would have made | 
Woman Suilrage a part of the Republican platform. 

Nota single argument was advanced against the reso- 

lution on its merits. But a postponement was urged, | 
upon the ground that Woman Sulfrage was a new issue, | 
upon which the delegates should have an opportunity | 
ot ascertaining the wishes of their constituents, Next | 
year, this argument will not apply, and the question will 

be met upon its merits. Many of the most influential | 
leaders have declared themselves in our favor. The 
Republican party, by its principles, antecedents and con- 
victions, gravitates irresistibly towards us. 

2d. The Democratic Convention was not called upon to 
act upon the admission of women as delegates, no ladies 
having been elected as such. Your Memoriat was pre- 
sented and urged by members of the Convention. It 
was read, and referred to the Committee on Resolutions 
without debate. Two resolutions in favor of Woman 
Suffrage were offered by delegates, and were referred. 
The result was the adoption of the following as a part 
of the Democratic plattorm :— 

Resolved, That while we must regard it as an existing 
fact that suffrage is a right and not a privilege, and that 
any restriction upon its exercise should be founded in 
unmistakable policy, we consider the proposition to ex- 
tend the suffrage to the women of this Commonwealth 
as involving too many social considerations to be sum- 
marily treated as a mere political question, but there is 
a pressing duty upon the people of this State to remove 
at once and forever all property and other qualifications, 
constitutional or statutary, upon the exercise of that 
right by every man who is a citizen of the United 

2 ” 








States. 

This platform was adopted unanimously. Thus the 
Democratic Convention also conceded the principle of 
Woman Suffrage by declaring sutfrage to be a right 
and not a privilege. There was a very considerable ex- 
pression ot opinion in its favor among individual dele- 
gates, Our question is neither endorsed nor ec 
ed by the Democratic party. It is postponed, and left 
open for future consideration. 

The political situation is therefore briefly as follows :— 

There are four parties in the field. None advocates 
and none opposes Woman Sut 

Your Committee have also addressed letters of in- 
quiry to every candidate on every State ticket. The 
replies will be published in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Up w the present time we have received replies as ful- 
lows :— 

Republicans. — Hon. Wm. Claflin and Hon, Oliver 
Warner have replied unequivocally in favor of Woman 
Suffrage. Messrs. Allen and Endicott have given a qual- 
ified expression of approval. Messrs. Tucker and Ad- 








ams have not yet replied. 


well,” 








__ Gdugational. 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


VF THE NEW YOURS INFIRMAKY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YOunK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Kye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 


| receive practical training in the New York lutirmary, which 


treats about seven thousand patients aunually, 
Fall term commences tirst Monday in October. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


123858 d Ay » New York City. 


Jan. 22. 
Miss L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in ~ 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
_ ‘Yo private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures woiummearing » Lispings 
and other vocal jects. 
Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, U. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Siack, Esq., and Kev. Eb. E. Hale, 
Ktvoms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 ie 








MYGEILO-THERAPEUTIC COLLEGE. 
Fiorence Hights, New Jersey. 

The regular Lecture Term will commence Nov. 21, and continue- 
twenty weeks. Ladies and Gentiemen admitted on equal terms. 
Uur course of instruction is complete and thorough in Anatomy, 
with dissectious, Uperative Surgery, and Obstetrics, with demon- 
centions, as well as in the doctrine peculiar to the Hygienic 

1001. 

N. B.—A limited number of Fare ScHovarsuirs will be 
granted to poor and deserving womeu who desire to become Hy- 
gienic physicians, uurses or lecturers. 

Pleasant accommodations for patients at all seasons. For cir- 
cuiars address 

Gc. t_As T+ TRADE, M, De 


HOMEOPATHIC 


MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF MISSOU il. 
The Ninth Annual Term of this Institution will commence on the 
25th of October Next. 

A preliminary course will open on the 16th, aud-continge until 
the opening of the regular session. Women will be admitted as 
students to all the benefits and privileges of the Lustitution, and 
with the abundant facilities, a thorough course is guaranteed. 

For particulars apply to 

J.T. TEMPLE, M-D., Dean, 3 
Corner of Fourteenth and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo., 
Or CHAS. VASTILNE, M.D., Registrar, 
Ost. 8. lm . 708 Pine street. 
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The Woman's Hournal, 


come to the men as petitioners, because they are oblged 
to; but they do not ask for suffrage because it will mere- 
ly profitthem. They hold that the public welfare camot 
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dispense with this reform, and that, whether a majori¥y of 





women ask for it or not, or will profit from the exerise 





FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS! 


ANOTHER GENEROUS OFFER. 


Our previous offer of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL for four paper will see that it is an impertinence vo demand hat 
months has been very acceptable, and largely accepted. | there shall be a canvass of the women to determine 
Great numbers have availed themselves of the generous | whether one more or one less than a majority is in fa- 
offer to put the paper in the hands of their friends, who | Y°F of the extension of the suffrage. 
will continue it,in most instances, on their own ac- 


count. 


We have now another proposition. Wer WILL SEND when it abolished the property qualifications for men, 
THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL FOR THREE MONTHS For FiF-| °Tder an election for the purpose of ascertairing 
TY CENTS, commencing with the first week of October. 
Here is a great chance to push the JOURNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. Subscribe for | South should be taken in order that it might be known 
your friends. Persuade others to subscribe for it. If} whether they would or would not vote if they hal a 
every one of our subscribers will devote half a day to chance? No 


canvassing for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, on the above 


terms, we shall add a thousand names to our list ina 
fortnight. We urge all our readers to unite in a simul- | men; let it be taken for granted in the case of wonen 
taneous effort to add this thousand names to our list. | #180. 


With the preparations for the Suffrage Bazar, which 
is to come off in Music Hall during the holidays, with- 


out any change from the original plan, the next four | t) make his possession and exercise of this right, or ny 


months of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be exceedingly 
interesting and valuable. 
friends, this very week. FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE 
MONTHs! 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN S8UF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION: 

The first annual meeting of the AMERICAN WOMAN 
SuFFRAGE AssociATION will be held in Cleveland on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, November 22d and 23d, be- 
ginning at 11 A. M.,and continued throughout both 
days and evenings. 

The State Societies auxiliary to the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association are hereby invited to send 
delegates not exceeding in number the Congressional 
In States 
where no auxiliary State Society exists, all members of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association are invited 
to meet in their respective localities, and to appoint del- 
egates as above. 

In view of the rapid growth of the Woman Suffrage 
movement during the past year, and the important 
business to be transacted by the Association, a full at- 
tendance of delegates is earnestly requested. 

By order of the Executive Committee, Oct. 24, 1870. 

HENKY WARD BEECHER, President. 

Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com, 


THE OnI0 WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will 
hold its annual meeting in Columbus on the 15th and 
16th of November. 


representation of their respective States. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold its annual meeting in Philadelphia, on 
the 8th and 9th of November. 








“EVERY SATURDAY.” 


The curious idea that Woman Suffrage must wait un - 
til by some process or other it may be made to appear 
that a majority of the women of any State ask for it, af- 
ter being driven from the heads of most sensible people, 
has at last taken refuge among the pretty pictures of 
Every Saturday. We shvuld like to ask the young 
gentleman—we know he is a gentleman, for he writes 
like one, and he must be very young—we should like to 
ask the young gentleman who discusses this question of 
the Suffrage in the last number of the paper we have re- 
ferred to, a few questions, and beg him to give his atten- 
tion to a few practical suggestions. 

L It is set forth in an ancient document as a “self-ev- 
ident truth” that governments “derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” There are two ciass- 
es of governed citizens in this Commonwealth: men 
and women. The “self-evident truth” is a living verity 
tothe men. They are governed with their “consent,’» 
and not against it. But it appears to be the opinion of 
Every Saturday that the women of this Common- 
wealth may not give their “consent” to the government 
which is set up over them, but, on the other hand, this 
government which men have set up must continue until 
amafjority of the women“consent” to ask the men to abolish 
it! Isuot thisa new reading or a new interpretation of the 
Declaration of Independence ? 

Il. We respectfully beg leave to inform the young 
gentleman of Every Saturday that the question wheth- 
er the women of this Commonwealth want the suffrage, 
is one of his own asking, and farther, that it has very little 
to do with the question, whether the men ought to graut 
it or not. “If those who are to profit by it do not indi- 
eate that they want it or will use it, why should any- 
thing more be done about it?” asks our gentlemanly 
friend. When hespeaks of ‘those who are to profit” by 
the suffrage, he means the women. We commend him 
toa resumption of his studies of Mr. Mill, whom he says 
he got tired of long ago. The extension of the suffrage 
to woman is asked for, not solely or principally because 
it will profit the women, but because it will profit every- 


Go to work for it, dear | ity of his neighbors to waive it in their own cases? To- 


of it or not, it must be extended to the whole sex,for 
the general good. 

III. If we have succeeded in impressing this vew 
upon Every Saturday, the writer for that excelent 


What Constitutbn- 
al Convention, what Congress or Legislature, ever isk- 
ed a question like this when undertaking to make or 
amend a frame of government? Did Massachuséts, 


whether the non-free holders wanted the right of suf- 
frage? Did Congress, when framing the 15th Amad- 
ment, insist that a canvass of all the black men of the 


In all such cases it has been held that 
the consent of the governed means their consent to the 
government, and not their consent to their own enfran- 
chisement. That is taken for granted in the case of 


IV. Must we furthermore remind Every Saturday 
that the right of suffrage is an individual right and aot 
a collective one? Who ever heard of a man consenting 


other right, contingent upon the willingness of a majr- 


body. Our young friend, when he attains the age of 
twenty-one, will vote,—(for Woman Suffrage we hope) 
not because Professor A., or Tutor B., or Editor C., vate; 
and he will not refrain from voting on the ground that 
a majority of his fellow-citizens refrain. He will walk 
up to the polls manfully and independently, without ask- 
ing any foolish questions of this sort, and vote because 
he wants to, and because his consent to the government 
is a matter of his own individual concern, and is n0- 
body’s business besides. 

V. Finally, let us say that if it is seriously proposed 

that there shall be an election, under the forms of law, 
in order to discover whether women do or do not desire 
to vote, we think that the question should also be set- 
tled at the same time whether the women are or are not 
willing that the men should vote. We must get back, if 
possible, to the original basis of this matter—equality. 
Men have decided, year in and year out, that women 
shall not vote. Now had we not better see if the women 
of the Commonwealth are willing that the men should 
continue to exercise their monopoly? Let us have rec- 
iprocity. 
“The people of the United States (says Every Satur- 
day) ought to know something by this time about the 
woman’s rights question.” May we not hope we have 
succeeded in imparting to Every Saturday itself some 
little information on the a priori aspects of this matter, 
which may be useful to it? 





“MANIPULATED BY REPUBLICANS.” 


This is the grievous charge brought against the re- 
cent Woman Sutfrage Convention, held in Tremont 
Temple, Sept 29th. It was “manipulated by Republi- 
cans.’ “Said a lady of culture, as she contemptuously 
left the hall,’—so writes a youthful critic— “ ‘I didn’t 
come here to listen to Frank Bird, Charles Slack, and 
‘Warrington,’ who are Republicans, but to Woman 
Suffragists.’” We quote from memory, and do not pre- 
tend to give the exact language, only the spirit of the 
criticism. 

“Manipulate” is an ugly word, because it has been 
so often used in a disreputable sense. We dislike it in 
this connection, because it implies that we of the Con- 
vention were so plastic—men and women of such mere 
dough—that the manipulators were able to mould or 
knead us into any form that pleased them. We doubt 
if any one has ever found us quite so pliable. 

But who were these manipulators, these strong, skill- 
ful, unprincipled men, ,who fashioned the action of the 
Woman Suffrage Convention, as it is urged, and took 
into their hands the hearts and souls of the dramatis per- 
sone of that occasion, compelling them to think, speak 
and act as they elected ? 

“Warrington” is one of them, and he is one of the 
most devoted, one of the wisest, advocates of Woman 
Suffrage. He is a stockholder in the WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, a frequent contributor to its columus, a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. His trenchant pen, employed 
on the Springfield Republican, has helped us mightily 
for the last few years, when help was rare, and the cause 
was weak. His counsel has been sought in many a 
previous emergency, and he has never given unsound 
advice, or counselled intrigue or dishonesty. He is, par 
excellence, a Woman Sutffragist, and was in his place, on 
the platform, the day of the Convention. 

Fiank Bird, another alleged “manipulator,” long ago 
espoused the cause of woman, and gave solid help and 
genuine aid to Lucy Stone in the dark days of our move- 
ment, when it cost something to befriend it. Long be- 
fore we knew who Frank Bird was, we were accustom- 
ed to hear our friend mention his name in terms of 
grateful recognition, that were almost a benediction. 
We were not ashamed to see him on our platform on 
the day of the Convention, and only regretted the order 
of business that prevented him from making the brief 
speech he had purposed, during the short time he 
was able to be in attendance. 

Does anybody dare complain that we deferred to the 
advice of Frank Sanborn, editor of the Springfield Re- 
publican, the upright man, the honest politician, who 





body. The women who are engaged in this movement 


right to advise, that perfect gentlemanliness which 
knows how to round the angularities, and smooth down 
the excrescences of those with whom he is associated ? 
—a man who believes in the equality of woman as the 
outcome of Christianity, and who makes devotion to the 
woman reform, and participation in it, a part of his re- 
ligion? If there are those who do thus complain, we 
are afraid they may become chronic grumblers, for as 
our work grows more complicated, they will have larger 
cause of complaint in the future than they have had in 
the past. 

There is Charles W. Slack, of the Commonwealth, 
another of the “manipulators.” He, too, is a zealous, 
active Woman Suffragist, and we are inclined to think 
he was born so. For, as we knew him in his wide- 
awake boyhood, there was in his nature that inherent 
love of justice, that stern demand for fair p!ay, which 
we then interpreted as the early unfolding of a broad, 
generous, liberty-loving nature into which he has ripen- 
ed. His pen, his voice, his influence, his social power, 
his position—all are thrown on the side of Woman Suf- 
frage, and that openly and boldly! Our cause owes him 
a large meed of gratitude. 

Now, because these noble men are Republicans, shall 
we eschew them, and scorn advice on questions which 
concern them as well as ourselves, when they proffer it, 
and fling ourselves off our own platform, which is also 
theirs as if they were enemies, if perchance they ap- 
pear upon it? What is there so hostile to Woman 
Suffrage in Republicanism, that we should be pelted 
with the hue and cry of “manipulation by Republi- 
cans?” Woman Suffrage is Republicanism, for, as Jeffer- 
son said in one of his letters, “A Republic is a govern- 
ment where the people, en masse, either directly or indi- 
rectly, make the laws and elect the rulers.” Woman 
Suffrage belongs logically to Republicanism, and should 
be incorporated into its political creed. And never will 
our government be a true Republic, till women are rec 
ognized by it as the legal and political equals of men. 

Looking closely, therefore, at the awful charge which 
has been flung in our teeth ever since the Convention, 
and which has scared some of our friends out of their 
usual serenity, we see in it only the statement that we 
counselled with those who are of us—are with us—in 
fact, who help constitute the Woman Suffrage party. 
That is, we, Woman Suffragists, counselled together, and 
took such action as the majority decided to be wise and 
good. Is there anything very terrible in this? 


_——— 


ALL HAIL TO THE NEW YORK “TRIBUNE”! 


Wading through a column of the New York Tribune 
of Oct, 19th, filled with just but dreary complaint con- 
cerning the unhandsome custum of “stuffing the ballot- 
box,” which is a part of the political system of New York 
city, we came acruss this shining sentence :— 

“THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE IS THE FOUNDATION AND 
GUARANTEE OF ALL OTHER RIGHTS. Tu BE DEPRIVED 
OF IT WITHOUT REASON MAY WELL BE DEEMED IN- 
TOLERABLE OPPRESSION.” 

We immediately forgave the Tribune for an intermi- 
nable list of past sins against the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage, and now that it has, at last, mastered our “Shib- 
boleth,” its misdeeds shall be remembered no more. Ke- 
member, O ye stroug-minded, it is the New York Trib- 
une which now utters the first article of our creed— 
“The Right of Suffrage is the foundation and guarantee 
of all other rights.” 

And since women are “deprived of it without reason,” 
which, according to the Tribune, is “intolerable oppres- 
sion,” we must be in the line of our duty in seeking to 
free ourselves from this oppression. “Resistance to ty- 
rants is obedience to God.” 

At last, the Tribune endorses Woman Suffrage! Now, 
will it not put its big shoulder to the wheel, and help us 
on to a swift victory over our “oppressors ?” 


THE BAZAR CIRCULAR. 

Our impatient and eager friends must wait a little 
longer for the promised Bazar Circular. It is desira 
ble that this Circular shall be as complete as possible, 
and a few more preliminary arrangements are being 
made, for the completion of which the Circular waits. 
But don’t let the work of preparation halt, a day. Do 
exactly what you will do, when the Circular is issued— 
that which you are most skillful in doing, and which 
promises the largest remuneration. Arouse all your 
friends—get everybody to do something for the Bazar, 
the interest in which is growing and deepening and in- 
tensifying. 


MRS. CELIA BURLEIGH’S LECTURE. 


As Mrs. Burleigh has failed to send us her usual week- 
ly article, we filch a slice from a very interesting and 
unique lecture she delivered last week, in the Lyceum 
Course at West Newton, on the “Rights of Children.” 
It will amply repay the reading. We wish all fathers 
and mothers could hear this wise, philosophical, Chris- 
tian lecture of Mrs. Burleigh’s, delivered in a style whol- 
ly her own, fascinating, and charming beyond expres- 
sion. Her diction is faultless—her thought worthy the 
perfect English in which it is uttered, and her method 
of handling her subject shows that she is in love with 
it, and has thought upon it long and patiently. We 
never hear Mrs. Burleigh but we detect ourself think- 
ing how admirably she would fill a pulpit, and wishing 
we could hear her preach a sermon. We wonder she 
has never thought of preaching, but has thus far con- 
fined her efforts to the Lyceum. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Conductor Charles Reed and wife, of the New Haven 
and Springfield Railroad, celebrated their silver wed- 
ding in New Haven on the evening of Oct. 18, 1870. 
The ceremony of re-marriage was performed by their 
pastor, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford. Rev. Edward B. Fair- 











on the occasion. The silver gifts were valued at $1500, 
Conductor Reed has been about thirteen years on the 
road, and is very popular. 


Atarecent Methodist Conference at Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
a resolution was introduced declaring that it is true 
Methodism to oppose Woman Suffrage. Two hundred 
ministers voted on the question, and the resolution was 
laid on the table by a large majority. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe delivered an address in New 
York city on Tuesday evening (a week ago), upon ““Wo- 
man’s Direct Intervention in the Pacification of the 
World,” preliminary to the calling of the World’s Peace 
Congress of Women, either in that city or in London. 


Rev. William A. Start, of North Cambridge, Mass., 
is out with a new lecture for the lyceums, entitled, 
“Courtship, Marriage and Divorce.” He has constant 
demands for his last winter’s lecture,“ Working and 
Cheating.” Mr. Start is a young, live man, of fine tal- 
ents, very pleasing address, graceful and energetic. 


The Universalist State Convention, which met at 
Plymouth the present week, elected upon its Board of 
Directors, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore aiid Mrs, Ada ©. 
Bowles. Considerable opposition was made to the elec- 
tion of these ladies, and the choice of officers was post- 
poned two or three hours to afford an opportunity to 
concentrate the anti-woman forces; but they were final- 
ly beaten by a large majority. 


We enjoy a good, harmless joke, even when we or our 
cause is the subject of it. So we give the following bon 
mot of the Boston Congregationalist concerning the late 
Woman Suffrage Convention :— 


“Mrs. Howe accused some of the men of trying to 
bully the ladies, but some of the men seemed to fee] 
that she, and some other women, were trying to cow 
them.” 


Zion's Herald copies this and adds: “This is a highly 
ox-ygenized reflection.” 


A Presbyterian Chinaman lately had his daughter 
baptized by a name which, translated, means, “You- 
ought-to have-been-a-boy, Kampou.” We have known 
some Presbyterian—and other—American fathers, who 
have had the same thought, but have hesitated to sad- 
dle it on their daughters in the shape of aname. And 
we have known a good many daughters who have car- 
ried the thought in their hearts, through life, burning 
them like fire. We shall change all that, by-and-by. 


We see by our California exchanges, that our corre- 
spondent, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, has reached she El 
Dorado of the Western world. A mass meeting anda 
picnic was to be held at Cook’s Grove, on Friday, Oct, 
14th, at which Mrs. Cutler was to be one of the speak- 
ers. The San Francisco papers state that she is shortly 
to lecture in that city. We commend her to our Cali- 
fornian co-workers with pride, and the confidence that 
comes from years of friendship, mutual labor and trust. 
She is one of the ablest, wisest and truest women on the 
earth, and helps every cause into which she carries her 
talents. 


The following paragraph, contained in the last install- 
ment of Mrs. Stowe’s serial, “Pink and White Tyran- 
ny,’ in the November number of Old and New, isa 
model of condensed wisdom :— 

“There comes a time after marriage when ahusband, 
if he be anything of aman, has something else todo 
than make direct love to his wife. He cannot be on 
duty at all hours to fan her, and shawl her, and admire 
her. His love must express itself through other chan- 
nels. He must be a full man for her sake, and, asa 
man, must go forth to a whole world of interests that 
takes him from her. Now, what in this case shall a wo- 
man do whose only life lies in petting and adoration 
and display ?” 


The late Catherine Drexel of Philadelphia disposed 
by will ofan estate valued at halfa million. After giving 
away about $20,000 to charitable purposes, she devised 
the remainder to her daughters, making no provision 
whatever for her sons, and giving the following sufli- 
cient reason for so doing :— 

“I have made no provision in this my will for any 
of my sons, for the only reason that, having been engaged 
with their late father for many years in a profitable busi- 
ness, and having succeeded him in it, they all enjoy op- 
portunities of acquiring competencies which are neces- 
sarily wanting to my daughters; and the disposition 
made by me of my estate is not dictated by any greater 
love or attachment for my daughters, but simply by 4 
desire to place all my children, as far as 1 have been 
able, on a footing of equality.” 


A writer in the Woman’s Advocate, the organ of Wo- 
man Suffrage in the West, lays down a plattorm for the 
party, with this, among other declarations: “Let the 
matriage contract be limited to from one to three years, 
at the option of the contracting parties.” 

We find the above going the rounds of the press. 
There is no Woman’s Advocate published in the West, 
or the East, as the organ of Woman Suffrage. Nor 
has any recognized organ of Woman Suffrage ever 
made any such announcement as the infamous one we 
have quoted. Where it originated we do not know, but 
have a shrewd suspicion that it was born of the fertile 
brain of some mendacious masculine editor, who hoped 
by his falsehood to stab a cause which he hates. If the 
Father of Lies should come from below, and take on 
flesh, and live among men bodily, there are not 
a few newspapers, flourishing and well patronized, that 
would seek to make him Editor-in-Chief immediately. 
His services would be in such demand, that he would 
be able to make his own terms with the publishers. 


On Thursday evening week Miss Jennie Collins opened 
the working-people’s institution at 815 Washington st., 
which she has named “Boffin’s Bower.’’ The place was 
known last winteras the Working-women’s Hall. There 
is as yet nothing about it to suggest, even remotely, the 
idea of a‘ bower,” though it is well adapted to the pur- 
poses for which itis intended. About forty persons as~ 
sembled, and Miss Collins introduced her enterprise in r} 
characteristic speech. Mr. Boffin she regarded as one 0 

the greatest of Dickens’ creations, and she proposed = 
and-by to have a dramatic representation in which he 








joins to steadfast integrity, and a wisdom that has a 


child, of Stoneham, Mass., made some excellent remarks 
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derstand that the “bower” was an entirely new affair, 
having no connection whatever with the association 
which held meetings in the hall last winter. It was in- 
tended to form the girls into three divisions—one of lit- 
erature,one of music and one of recreation. She regard- 
ed it asa favorable omén that the “bower” was opened 
that evening, being on the twentieth anniversary of the 
beginning of the Woman Suffrage movement, and al- 

ther was remarkably sanguine. The further exer- 
cises of the occasion consisted of vocal and piano mu- 
sic, and readings by George B. Ford. T. P. Ryder pre- 
sided at the piano. Miss Collins is a singularly honest- 
hearted girl, and is doing much good in her way among 
the working-girls. She has given a ridiculous name to 
her hall, but the enterprise deserves the good wishes 
and codperation of all. 


The finale of the trial of the action of contract be- 
tween Olivia P. Flynt and Albert L. Coolidge, which 
has occupied the second session of the Superior Court 
for a week, was reached last Monday. The jury took 
the case at ten A. M., and at half-past one o'clock re- 
turned with a verdict, assessing the gross amount to be 
paid Mrs. Flynt at $1188.30, which sum covers the in- 
terest since the rendition of the bill, in June, 1869. 
The amount sued for is thus cut down nearly $800, 
which is some $200 below that awarded by Mr. For- 
sythe, the auditor who first heard the case. We, some- 
how, have the feeling that, though the case is ended, 
justice has not been done to Mrs. Flynt. Mrs. Coolidge 
knew the prices of her dressmaker beforehand—turned 
over to her the burden of purchasing, giving her 
carte blanche for the same—and had been in the habit 
for years of ordering her clothes on the never-mind-the- 
expense principle of that class of rich and fashionable 
women, to whom dressing is the main business of life. 
All the fuss about paying his wife's dressmaker which 
the lady’s husband has since made seems ridiculous in 
the light of the simple facts, and no legal decision can 
make it otherwise. Mrs. Flynt must be careful whom 
she trusts hereafler—and whom she works for. 








A WOMAN'S APPEAL FOR PEACE. 


The Countess De Gasparin has sent us the following 
communication :— 


To the Editor of the Tribune :— 

S1r:—Will you be good enough to insert the accompa- 
nying petition iu your journal ? 

We appeal to our American sisters. If all women 
would unite their prayers, if they would combine their 
sympathies, they would plant the standard of peace in 
the midst of convulsed Europe. The women of neutral 
nations can do much; they have no private interest to 
influence them; they are absolutely free. We expect 
their support. 

Let our American sisters have this petition circulated. 
Let them return it to us with thousands of names. To 
the torreut of ferocity let us oppose the current of hu- 
manity; to bloody victories, the triumphs of charity. 
God, perhaps, only awaits this elevation of all women’s 
hearts, this assault of their united prayers, to say to this 
horrible war, “Enough *” 

Receive, sir, the assurance of my most distinguished 
considerations. COUNTESS DE GASPARIN. 

Valleyres prés Orbe, Canton de Vaud, Switzeriand. 

Sept. 23, 1870. 

PETITION. 


War is unchained. Massacres are recommencing. 
We, women of all countries, mothers, wives, daughters, 
sisters, whose hearts are torn, raise a loud appeal. 
Those who keep silent will be responsible for the blood 
which is about to flow. We appeal to God for peace. 
We appeal t» the nations for peace. We appeal to the 
conscience of mankind for peace. Do not repulse us, 
—N. Y. Tribune. 

Let this touching, imploring appeal be read, in connec- 
tion with the following paragraph, clipped from the let- 
ter of a war correspondent. And let it be remembered 
that the press is teeming with these horrible details, 
which yet do not even hint at a small fraction of the 
horrors of war. Will the time ever come when the na- 
tions shall learn war no more? We believe it will—but 
not till the heart of woman shall be aroused, and her 
moral instinct quickened, to protest against this godless, 
dehumanizing, unchristian custom of nations. Women 
abhor War. Women pray for Peace. Hasten, women 
of the world, to make your voices heard—your hearts 
felt! Can you read the following and delay? 


The horrors of the siege of Strasburg will never be 
fully told. Day after day of incessant, relentless bom- 
bardment, reducing the French earthworks to heaps of 
rubbish and mounds of mud, are but feeble strokes in the 
terrible painting compared with the scenes in the streets 
as described by an eye-witness. Unhappy families forced 
to care for their sick and dying, and even wailing infants, 
mewed like rats in underground vaults and cellars, with 
nothing to remind them of the upper air but the steady 
booming of the German guns; desperate wretches keep- 
ing upa devilish revelry in cellars with the excitement 
of liquors and gambling to smother the realization of 
the situation; a Pompeii of living men, where madden- 
ed drunkards fought and yelled in their despair; an oc- 
casional gleam of heavenly radiance, as where a brave 
pure girl for thirteen days watched and tended, unaided 
and alone, five desperately wounded men, and only asked 
help at last to bury one; the burning theater with its 300 
inmates who had fied thither for safety, and of whom 
a few escaped, while the rest were choked, roasted and 
consumed together; houses reduced to ruins, works of 
art destroyed, thousands slain, beggared and rendered 
homeless, these are a few only of the scenes that go to 
make up the horrible picture. Weli may we join in the 
correspondent’s aspiration :—The Lord deliver the earth 
from war from this time forth and forever! Amen! 





DEXTER 8. KING, ESQ. 


I am informed that Dexter S. King, Esq., is one of the 
Republican candidates for Senatorin Boston. I trust 
that all Republicans in his district who favor suffrage 
for women will exert themselves to procure his election, 
He has long been known as a zealous and active friend 
of the rights of woman. He was for years a trustee of 
the N. E. Female Medical College, and as a member of 
the House of Representatives, he has done good service 
both in introducing and advocating legislation intended 
to place both sexes on an equal footing. If elected to 


supporter of the change in the Constitution which is to 
give the ballot to woman. 8. E. 8. 
[Our word cannot add weight to the above indorse- 
ment of Mr. Sewall. But we cannot forbear uttering a 
hearty wish thas Mr. King be elected to the Massachu- 
setts Senate, for the reason that he is a good man, abso- 
lutely irreproachable in life, always foremost in every no- 
ble work, always the firm, unwavering friend of woman, 
and ready to help all enterprises looking to her develop- 
ment and elevation. We have known him for more 
than a quarter of a century, and have never known any 
thing but good of him. Women living in his district 
can mightily help on his election, if they will interest 
themselves.—ED.] P 





THE PRESENT DUTY. 


First and foremost always, in the great work of estab- 
lishing new ideas, is the duty of winning public sympa- 
thy in their favor. This must never for a moment be 
abandoned. 

But for the next ten days, every voter who believes in 
Woman Suffrage, and every woman who respects her- 
celf, should not fail to attend the primary political meet- 
ing—the caucus—and see to it that no man is put in 
nomination for the Legislature, who is not ready tc 
vote on the side of justice to women, when our question 
comes up, as it will in nearly every State. 

I know it is an unaccustomed duty for women. But 
at this hour it presses, more than anything else. It will 
be our own fault, if we do not secure the election of the 
right men. Every political party and every town can 
supply suitable candidates, It is as fit that women 
should attend the caucus as that they should be found 
in the tax list. 

Search the party to which you belong. Find in it 
the man who believes in Woman Suffrage as he believes 
in his mother. Secure his nomination and his election. 


the drunkenness of our English people is in great measure 
promoted by adulteration of beer, for ingredients are put 


into it to stupefy and intoxicate the drinker, and to ren- rad, 
of the poorest work. N 


der him still more thirsty. It is certainly devoutly to 
be hoped that Mr. Bevan’s suggestions will receive atten- 
tion. 

In the Ladies’ Conference, Mrs. Meredith, who is the 
founder and directress of the Discharged Female Prison- 
ers’ Aid Society in London, contributed a paper which 
alvocated a change in the usual treatment of our fe- 
male prisoners. Of course she advocated their moral 
improvement in every respect, and suggested that ladies 
should volunteer for this purpose. All these suggestions 
are very good, not only for the female convicts, but also 
for the ladies themselves, as it will give them some- 
thing to do beyond chattering about dress and flirta- 
tions. ° 

I believe the best thing of the Congress was consid- 
ered to be Dr. Playfair’s address on Education, in which 
he denounced our present system, and advocated a 
more practical one, to teach children ning 
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‘OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the subscrib- 
+» er has been duly a nted Administratrix of the estate of 
CHARLES W SENTER, late of Bos on, in the County of Suf- 
folk, deceased, and has taken upon herself that trust giving 
bonds, as the law directs. All —— havi 
estate of said deceased are required to exhibit the same; and all 

ns indebted to said estate are called upon to make payment 

MEHITABLE M. C, CO PENUAGEN. 

Bosvem, August i, 1870. Administratrix. 
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what is going on around them, He said that, yearly, 
men perished in the mines, without knowing the nature 
of the explosive gas and after damp, or that they might, 
haply, guard themselves against it. Ignorance makes 
them careless. Dr. Playfair added other examples, and 
said that our low quality of education was impoverish- 
ing the land, and that illustrations of every day life, in 
nature, and around us, ought to be connected with his- 
tory and geography, etc. 

Miss Newsome read a valuable paper on “Women as 
Inspectors of Schools,” and Miss Wolstenholme added 
that, until the sexes were educated together, no system 
would’ be perfect. Mr. Cooke Taylor also advocated 
that theory in an able paper, and Miss Faithfull second- 
ed his remarks. Mrs. Baines sent some practical sug- 
gestions respecting the training of domestic servants—a 
thing much needed in England. 





“All things are possible to him that wills.” 
“This is one of the kingdoms that suffer violence, and | 
the violent can take it by force.” 
“We have petitioned, we have remonstrated,” we have | 
argued our cause, until the generation with whom we | 
began are dead. The seed is sown. We have now | 
only to summon our forces, act in concert, and we must 
conquer, 

We have now a golden hour in which to secure right 
men in the Legislature. Oh women! do not let it fail 
because you shrink from the new duty. Go to the cau- 
cus. You will surely be heard for your cause. Win your 
husband, father and son to add their vote and voice to 
yours in this great asking, that we may have a true Re- 
public. It is safe to trust the principle of the consent 
of the governed women, as well as the governed men. 
It is not safe not to trust it. L. 8. 





“LADIES IN THE NEXT ROOM.” 


On entering a stall in one of our first-class eating- 
houses, which only gentlemen and ladies are supposed to 
frequent, I was surprised to observe on the wall this no- 
tice—“Gentlemen, while occupying this room, are re- 
spectfully requested to refrain from using any profane 
or improper language.” “Ladies are in the next 
room.” 

It occurred to me at once what an excellent argument 
was this in favor of Woman Suffrage. And as I looked, 
and re-read the notice, how easy, I thought, to obviate 
its necessity by taking down these partition walls. And 
how tru'y do these illustrate the partition walls that 
custom and society have erected between the sexes, and 
which this great reform, Woman Suffrage, is seeking to 
overthrow. Who cannotsee that as long as these barri- 
ers remain, woman is more liadle to suffer from man’s 
unrestrained grossness, and tendency toward the evils 
indicated by the notice referred to, than if she stood be- 
fore men in all the relations of life as an equal, free to ex- 
ercise the moral power that this eating-house notice ac- 
cords her? 

Take down the partitions in politics—in religion—in 
labor—in opportunity—and allow woman to stand be- 
fore men strong in the consciousness of her moral pow- 
er—and who will for a moment doubt that the effect 
will be an increase in the moral force of society ? 

CLEVELAND, OdIO. Cc. A. W. 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


Corston, SALTFORD, SOMERSET, ENG., 
October 6, 1870. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—I promised to continue my account 
of the Social Science Congress held at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, as I could not give all the requisite information 
in my last letter. 

Lord Neavis gave a very attractive address on Juris- 
prudence and Amendment of the Law, characterized 
by philosophy and humor. The Governor of the New- 
castle jail, Mr. Robins, read a paper on the Prisons’ 
Act, in which he pointed out that prisoners were not 
only morally diseased, but that frequently they had de- 
fective intellects, which complicated matters. He very 
wisely suggested, that temporary employment should 
be provided for those prisoners discharged who express 
ades:re to retrieve their position. He also thought 
that all children neglected by their parents should be 
taken care of by the state, in order to prevent old or 
hardened thieves getting hold of them and making them 
apt pupils for a career of crime. 

In the Health Department, Mr. Phillips Bevan, the 
editor of the Food Journal, read a valuable paper on the 
“Duty of Legislation with Regard to the Adulteration of 


land, for the way in which people are allowed to go un- 
punished for adulterating food is frightful. Ground up 
bones and potatoes are put into bread, sand into brown 
sugar, and lime into white sugar. Iron filings form a 
part of tea, and no one dares eat sausages unless he 
knows the maker thereof! I cannot now enumerate 





the Senate, he will be found an energetic and unwearied 


| ly all the ladies left the house, as some of his language 


Foodand Drink.” Iam sure this is much needed in Eng- | ; 


A singular paper was read by Rev. F. A. Morris, on 
the “Wrongs and Rights of Women,” during which near- 


was considered abusive. One lady said she really could 
not sit still and be silent, and so gave him a “bit of her 
mind” in a dignified way, so much so that the conduct 
of the ladies who remained on this occasion was very 
much admired—they behaved with much dignity, and 
no noise! One newspaper remarked that they did not 
know which to admire most, the courage of the York- 
shire clergyman in reading the paper, or the dignity of 
the ladies who were read to! 

On the last day of the Congress, Miss Faithfull read a 
paper on the influence of working-men's clubs on their 
homes, in which she stated that she did not overlook the 
dangers of dividing the interests of man and wife, but 
thought that some means ought to be provided for al- 
lowing the wife to share in the advantages accruing to 
the husband from wider instruction. She suggested that 
popular lectures, given by the members of these clubs, 
and especially addressed to women, would be a source 
of great improvement, once or twice a week, and she 
thought that home would not be less cared for, if wo- 
men were instructed in facts of which they are now fa- 
tally ignorant. Take, for example, any of the simplest 
necessities of life—food, air and water. She added that 
the true interests of men and women should never be 
severed. Though they might run in distinct lines, still, 
they must run side by side. Mr. Mark Whitwell said 
he would put Miss Faithfull’s suggestions into practice 
in Bristol. 

There were many entertainments and excursions 
given to the members of the Congress before they parted, 
and it was decided that the Ladies’ Conference should be 
given up, as being fatal to the proper association of the 
sexes in all vital questiuns. Next year, therefore, papers 
by women, and discussions will be held in the general 
sections, I am, dear JOURNAL, yours, 

ALICE B. Le Geyrt. 














BUSINESS LETTERS. 

(All business letters will be acknowledged under this head, and 
correspondents who find their favors credited here will under- 
stand that, whatever their contents, they will receive attention.) 

Business letters received to October 25th as follows :— 

Marion L. Bassett, Mrs. E. C. Sargent, C. C. Hussey, 
Mrs. E. H. Church. Mrs. C. C. Traber, Emily Harkness, 
Myra Bradwell, Mrs. M. Goldsmith, Lanna Shaw, Fan- 
nie Holy, Alice B. Stockham, M. F. Thomas, Henry 
Miller. 








Hair, Wigs and Toupees. 
DANIEL S. GAMMON, 
Ne, 268 Washington Street, Boston. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 
hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
atisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m t. 15. 





MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 
Mar.6. RUSSELL MARSTON, Propricter. tf 


DON’T WEAR TEETH 


Covertat, we roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 
ed WITHOUT, by 


BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 


May21 DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. ly 
K TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 








Hot, pure air without moisture; th h manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, Restorative, Luxurtews! The 
best of all re*reshers in hot weather. 

HOURS: Lapizs—10 A. M.to1P.M. GeyTLemEen—6 to 8) 


“FLOX.” 


AGENTS wanted at No. 4 Liserry Square (Room 12), Boeron 
Mass. ly Aug. 27. 


DR. W. F. STONE, 


Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Reom 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
(a Dentistry in all its branches. 6m 


h ADAME AND MISS ALMA KRIEGE’S Course for 
the Training of att Teachers, extending through 
six months, will in NOVEMBER lst, at 
127 Charles St., BOSTON. 
Circulars to be had at the office of the Woman’ JournnaL. No 
pupils area after the commencement of the term. 8 
t. 1b. 





May 14. 











THE BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 


No. 14 Temple Place, Boston, 


Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where al 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared 

Eacu MACHINE will be supplied with the great improvement o 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly in 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines. 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases, Orders by express wil 
be promptly attended to. 


Terms made to suit Purchasers. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 


14 TEMPLE PLACE. 


J.B, BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gen. AGenr. 
July 16. 6m 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to bear upon 
the cure of all 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


ate ~~ +r 


Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted. ly Jan. 1b. 


ECALCOMANIE,DIAPHANIE and MATERIALS 
for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 
Stained Glass Trans ncies, &c., kc. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 

Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 
a! ee Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. : 

ay &. y 


1870--71. 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD, 


Pablished every Saturday. 


AN INDEPENDENDENT REFORM AND LIT- 
ERARY JOURNAL. 


AARON M. POWELL, EpirTor. 


WENDELL Puituirs, Lydia Maria Child, Rev. John T. Sargent. 
Hon. George W. Julian, Frederick Douglass, Mary Grew, Julia 
Ward Howe, Louisa M. Alcott, Col. T. W. Higginson, and others 
contributors. ? 

Mr. Puivuies’ articles alone are worth many times the sub- 
scription price for the year. 

Tue NATIONAL STANDARD will be radical in its treatment of 
public questions; independent in its political relations; will seek 
to eradicate the spirit of caste; to secure equal rights for women ; 
to promote the welfare of the laborer; to extend civilization and 
ultimate citizenship to the Indian; to obtain justice for the op- 
pressed everywhere; to strengthen the cause of Temperance; of 
Education; and to promote practical, unsectarian religion, and 
all that makes for peace and a true civilization. 

Subscription price, per year, $3.00. To clubs of five, $2.50; to 
clubs of ten, $2.00. Single copies six cents. A Liberal Premium 
List. Tas STANDARD offers superior inducements to Advertisers 














[From the Philadelphia North American.) 

The National Standard—Volume I., No. 1—arrives as the lega- 
tee of the National Anti-Slavery Standard. It is dedicated to the 
advocacy of humanitarian interests, and will be both radical an« 
independent.... The National Standard retains the distinctive 
features and ability of its prototype, and is sufficiently described 
and commended thereic. 


{From the St. Louis Weekly Tribune.} 
The National Standard, the new name of the old Anti-Slavery 
Standard, comes to us in a new dress, and in quarto form, pub- 
lished weekly as of old. We welcome it in any and in all shapes. 








[From the Boston Commonwealth.) : 
We are heartily pleased to have this able coadjutor in goo 
works ( The National Standard) back again in weekly form. 
Specimen numbers sent free. Address 
A.-M. POWELL, 


Editor of The National Standard, 








the number of adulterations used, but am informed that | 


A. M,, 2 te 9 P. M., and until 11 wane and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L, DEAN, M.D., Manager. lyMa 


Ne, 696 Breadway, New York. — 
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SORROW AND I. 

Erst Sorrow begged to lodge with me— 
“My house is poor and small,” 

I made reply—“lo, guests there be 
Who fill its chambers all.” 

“I pray thee, stranger, go thy way, 
Seek other resting-place— 

I know thee not, until this day 
I never saw thy face.” 


“Behold thy sister!’ Sorrow cried, 
And caught me to her heart ; 
Alone since then we two abide 


Like lepers set apart. 
MARAR. 





WHEN I AM A WOMAN GROWN. 
SCHOOL RECITATION FOR FIVE GIRLS. 


First speaker.— 
When I am a woman grown, 
And upon the world am thrown, 
Tl “make my mark” if I can—and I will. 
T’'ll teach in a schoolhouse four stories high, 
And no man in that building shall work better than I. 
And for equal work, there shall be equal pay, 
For “the might with the right” shall be in that day ; 
The rooms I will visit that I superintend, 
And much time in helping the teacher I'll spend— 
When I am a woman grown. 


Second speaker.— 

When I am a woman grown, 

And upon the world am thrown, 

I'll “make my mark” if I can—and I will. 

I'll write up some speeches, and travel around 
To say that the country for ruin is bound, 
If “whiskey-rings” rule and dishonesty reigns, 
And the wicked accumulate unlawful gains— 
That if woman would vote, and the scepter help sway, 


Temperance, virtue and honesty would sure gain the) 


day— 
When I am a woman grown. 


Third speaker.— 

When I am a woman grown, 

And upon the world am thrown, 

I'll “make my mark” if I can—and I will. 
I'll relieve tired housekeepers, mothers and wives, 
From half of the toil and the care of their lives. 
I'll build me a kitchen, high, light, long and wide, 
And employment for Mollys and Bridgets provide; 
We'll engage for the people to boil, stew and bake, 
So with less labor and money their meals they may 
take— 
When I am a woman grown. 


Fourth speaker.— - 

When I am a woman grown, 

And upon the world am thrown, 

I'll “make my mark” if I can—and I will. 
I'll make “science of healing” my study and care, 
l'l' prescribe for my patients more sunlight and air, 
I'll insist on more exercise, bathing— ‘and such’’— 
And not allow children to study so much. 
I'll cut women’s hair short, burn chignons uncouth— 
For comfort makes beauty, and good health makes 
youth— 
When I am a woman grown. 


Fifth speaker.— 

When I am a woman grown, 

And upon the world am thrown, 

I'll “make my mark” if I can—and I will. 

T'll study the Bible, its doctrines Pll teach, 
Love, goodness and service I'll faithfully preach. 
My hearers shall find me ne’er tedious or dull, 
For body nor conscience to sleep will I lull— 
Giving “stones of thevlogy,” or scorpions of strife, 
For the “milk of the word” or the pure “bread of life’ — 

When I am a woman grown. 


Together.— 
When we are women grown, 
And upon the world are thrown, 
We'll “make our mark” if we can—and we will. 
We'll cultivate graces of heart, more than’form, 
We'll encourage no vices, but will strive to reform 
The intemperate, dishonest, the vulgar and rude; 
And feel when life ends we “have done what we could” ; 
“Our sphere” will be ever where duty shall call— 
To the home and the schoolroom, the pulpit or hall— 
When we are women grown. 
Mrs. ADA POTTER. 





FREDRIKA BREMER. 


AN ADVOCATE OF TO-DAY’S REFORM, 


To those few women whose minds had innate strength 
enough to discard the prejudiced teachings of the age 
and society in which they lived in regard to “woman's 
sphere,” and who dared not only to believe thut the su- 
bordination of woman by man was a great moral wrong, 
but, in spite of the unpopularity of that belief, dared 
also to bravely avow it in unmistakable language, be- 
longs something more than a passing tribute of praise 
for their moral heroism, from those of us who hope ere 
long to reap the harvest of the seed sown on unpropi- 
tious ground by them. Among those few brave pio- 
neers of to-day’s reform we count Fredrika Bremer, 
the Swedish novelist. 

An enthusiastic, strong-minded, mentally energetic 
child, constantly curbed, repressed, and limited, because 
unfortunate enough to have been born a girl, it was not 
strange that she felt keenly the deprivations to which 
her sex subjected her. Delightful story-teller and mor- 
alist as she managed to become, in spite of the dwart- 





ing influences of her childhood, yet, had she, with her 
active mind and fine genius, been afforded the opportu- 
nities that would have been given a boy endowed with 
the same characteristics, she would doubtless have de- 
veloped into something more, and higher. What she 
was, we are more than content with, but something 
greater would have satisfied her better. That she 
achieved what she did is the wonder to us, considering 
the fact that she had every incentive to sink into a nar- 
row minded, prudish, conservative fine lady. With a 
competency of wealth, a respectability of caste, she 
had the strict guardianship of a gloomy tempered, rigid 
father, and a romantic but decided mother, who, with 
the best intentions, did her utmost through a life of re- 
pression and ceremony to stunt the minds of the chil- 
dren entrusted to her care. In that home, where the 
father and mother reigned despotic king and queen 
over their miniature court of servants and children, it 
was no wonder that the activity of Fredrika’s mind and 
body, finding itself debarred of outlet into natural, 
healthy channels, should have sought expression in imp- 
ish, naughty freaks that savored of insanity. 

When we read of the two poor little girls—herself 
and elder sister—begging permission, through the medi- 
atorship of their kind governess, to be permitted to take 
more exercise in the way of walks into the town, and 
being told in reply that their request was unladylike, 
and that they could obtain all needful exercise by tak- 
ing hold of the back of a chair, and jumping up and 
down, we do not wonder that Fredrika wept sullenly, 
and refused to follow her sister’s literal interpretation 
and adoption of the advised method of exercise. Nor 
are we at a loss to explain the morbid desire to tear and 
ruin things which seemed to possess the incipient au- 
thoress. She says of herself at a later age: “In com- 
pany I frequently beliaved in a ridiculous manner, be- 
cause it was utterly impossible for me to keep my soul 
or my body quiet.” 

And being a girl, of course it was a cardinal sin not 
to be quiet and well-behaved, whatever were the needs 
of either soul or body. Had she been a boy, her activity 
would have been praiseworthy, and she would have been 
furnished with more than sufticient vent in out-of-door 
exercise. At last, however, her pen came like a good 
angel to her relief, and through this safety-valve, at a 
very early age, much of her repressed vitality found out- 
let. Some of these earlier productions have been pre- 


to find her at ten years of age already drawing compar- 
isons between the sexes, to the evident disparagement 
of the “lords of creation,” as the following lines written 
at that age testify :— 

“Can man not learn the art of saving, 

Could not our stronger sex be taught, 

Not from their poor wives all help craving, 

To save their wages as they ought?” 

Fredrika Bremer was born near Abo, Finland, on the 
17th of August, 1801, but removed with her family to 
Arsta, Sweden, at so early an age that all her recollections 
and associations were of that country, and she is usually 
called the Swedish novelist. Her father was a well-to- 
do iron-master—a man of firm will, whose word, as 
long as he lived, was law to Fredrika, as to the rest of 
the family. He died after a lingering illness in 1829, 
and it is noticeable that not until the year after his 
death, in 1830, was it that Fredrika was publicly known 
as a writer. 

For the pursuits that have from time immemorial 
been marked out as the true sphere of womanhood 
Fredrika had but little taste, and we find her mind in 
a constant state of war between her natural desires, 
and her conscientious scruples as to what was her duty. 
Hating heartily the dull routine of purely feminine pur- 
suits, a thousand quixotic schemes arose in her mind as 
methods of escape from it. Among other projects one 
of the strongest was that to become a hospital nurse, but 
the remonstrances and pleadings of her aristocratic and 
conservative family, to all the members of which she was 


_|deeply and passionately attached, dissuaded her from 


putting this, as many other schemes, into effect. She 
seems to have regretted her unquiet spirit, and to have 
struggled hard to conquer it, and records of herself in 
this connection that she “read large quautities of ser- 
mons, which did not make me a bit better, or less un- 
happy.” 

Although attractive enough in person and manner to 
win severai otters of marriage from eligible parties, even 
before her fame became established, she was sensible 
enough not to do herself the injustice of accepting any 
of them from fear of becoming the “old maid” she 
eventually was. It may be,too, that in her inmost 
heart she cherished some living ideal from whom fate 
or circumstances had separated her. Indeed, a sen- 
tence in her fragmentary autobiography hints as much, 
when she says, “I made also the acquaintance of 
another gentleman, who inspired me with a pure and 
warm feeling, which, although it was never responded to, 
yet had a powerful influence upon my development, 
and which still lives silently,and ennobling my heart.” 
Better for her that her feelings were not “responded to ;” 
otherwise, perhaps, her ideal would have been destroy- 
ed in the realness of the man, and with it the “enno- 
bling .nfluence” upon her heart and writings. 

Her literary efforts were first presented to the pub- 
lic, with the hope of thus adding somewhat to her 
charity fund, to aid her in her numerous projects for 
helping the poor, but she soon began to achieve popu- 
larity by her writings, both in her own and other coun- 
tries, and so found it to her interest to continue her 
congenial labors, as by means of them, she not only 
found an outlet for her intellectual activity, but also 
the means to gratify many arepressed longing. Among 
other things it had long been one of the dreams of her 
lite to visit America—that, to her, new Utopia of de- 
mocracy and true liberty; and in 1849 this wish of her 
heart wasgratified. In her “Homes of the New World,” 
she has left a grateful record of the pleasantness of her 





served, and it is interesting, in view of her after opinions, | 


that she was strengthened in her belief in the political 
rights of woman ? 

It may be, for during that visit she made the acquaint- 
ance of many who held the most radiéal views on the 
woman question, prominent among whom was Margaret 
Fuller. The sister who writes her memoirs, in speaking 
of Fredrika’s views on this subject, remarks as follows: 
“She had during her career as an authoress, partly in con- 
sequence of her own experience in youth, and partly from 


her life to labor in the cause of woman, oppressed, accord- 
ing to her notions; on her return from America, it be 
came her favorite idea to work for the entire emancipa- 
tion of the Swedish woman, and her deliverance from the 
traditional restrictions in her social position, which Fred- 
rika considered to be both injurious and opposed to her 
natural rights. She wished, therefore, that women 
should, like men, and together with them, be allowed to 
study in the elementary schools and at the academies, in 
order to gain an opportunity of obtaining employment 
ang situations suitable for them in the service of the 
state. 

“According to Ptedrika’s idea it was a crying injustice 
to deny women, even those with exceedingly brilliant in- 
tellect and great talents, such opportunities. She said 
she was firmly convinced that they could acquire all 
kinds of knowledge just as .well as men; that they 
ought to stand on the same level with them, and that 
they ought to prepare themselves in the public schools 
and universities to become lecturers, professors, judges, 
physicians, and functionaries in the service of the state. 
She predicted that if women were permitted like men to 
acquire knowledge and skill, they would, when their ca- 
pacity and indispensableness in the labor of society had 
become more generally acknowledged, be found more fit 
for a variety of occupations, and she maintained that 
woman ought to have the same right to benefit her na- 
tive country with her talents as man.” 

Again—*After her return from America her predomi- 
nating thought was, how she might be able to secure 
liberty and an unrestricted sphere of activity for Swed- 
ish women. She remarked that a number of functions 
belong to human life which cannot be said to be either 
fatherly or motherly, but which the ‘fatherly’ have in 
all times undividedly taken upon itself. She seemed to 
understand the reason. Man is superior to woman in 
physical strength, and as long as people lived for the 
most part in a kind of savage state, man was woman's 
| master, and woman merely a part of the man.” 

Not because it was something new, and so capable of 
| becoming a “hobby,” was it that Fredrika dared to de- 

clare thus boldly her “unfeminine” ideas in regard to 

woman’s rights, but because these sentiments were the 

earnest convictions of her inmost thought, and because, 
| asshe herself says—“The fate of women in general, and 

ef myselfin particular, appeared to me frightful. I saw 

assurance and courage in men’s looks, heard them ex- 
| press openly their thoughts and feelings, and I was 
| doomed to silence, to live without life.” 

Neither was it the result of youth’s thoughtless en- 
| thusiasm, for she was at this time nearly fifty years of 

age, when, if ever, reason should hold supreme sway 
over the mind; and although she died a few years too 
soon to partake of the glorious first-fruits of the seed she 
had so earnestly sown, yet does she none the less, but on 
| this account rather the more, deserve our grateful recog- 
| nition of her loyalty to a forlorn hope. 

She died in the midst of her labors for the education 
| and emancipation of her countrywomen, on the last day 
of 1865. “She was permitted,” writes her sister, when 
speaking of those last days of her life, “to live to see four 
important events realized, at which her heart, always 
warm and sympathizing for all progress in a noble and 
good direction, felt the sincerest joy—the abolition of 
slavery in the United States of America; a law passed in 
Sweden that married women should attain their majority 
at twenty-tive years of age ; the organization in Stockholm 
of a seminary for educating female teachers; and the 
parliamentary reform in Sweden carried through in such 
dignified manner.” 

Such were the “events” which made happy the last 
days of a woman, one whose ardent soul was not per- 
mitted by man’s superior wisdom to take any active 
part in the furtherance of these measures, dear as they 
were to her heart. And no dying patriot statesman 
could be more interested in any political measure than 
was this patriot woman in these. But the day dawns; 
and “the times change, and men change with them,” and 
these things are not always to be. 

Sara A, UNDERWOOD. 





THORNDIKE, MAss. 





HENRY WILSON AND WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Of the first three public men of Massachusetts, two 
are now candidates for the two highest offices in her 
gift. It may not be inappropriate, therefore, to exam- 
ine those elements in the character and career of each, 
which commend them to the suffrages of their fellow- 
citizens, 

Wendell Phillips, the Reform candidate for Governor, 
is the supreme blossom of Puritan conscience and art. 
He seems as though God had quarried a crystalline 
block from the jasper walls of the New Jerusalem, carved 
it into a statue of rare symmetry and beauty, breathed 
upon it and bidden it live, and had then touched its lips 
with a live coal from off the altar, and sent forth a proph- 
et to warn and instruct the peopie. And human learn- 
ing, skill and culture have contributed their richest 
stores, to train and polish the powers, and highten the 
charms of the man, whom God had thus endowed. 

Were it the custom now, as once among the Greeks, 
to characterize persons by asingle epithet, which should 
fittingly express their special gift, and thus paint them 
in a breath before the mind’s eye, I would name Wen- 
= Phillips, the Golden-tongued Champion of Human 

ights. 

In his moral qualities, Mr. Phillips is the embodiment 
of Christian conscience on questions of humanitariau 
ethics, His great, religicus nature has been so entirely 
carried over into that section of the sphere of Christian- 
ity which contains human rights in human relations, 





little play in its own appropriate department. He h 
been forced to be vicariously ietotie in behalf of the 
church. But though not harmonious and perfect in 
the whole sphere of Christian life, yet in the very high- 
est sense of that term, Mr. Phillips is a Christian. 

He is a theoretic Christian. While not subscribing to 
creeds, it is none the less true that he accepts and be- 
| lieves the great truths of Christian theology, as taught 

by the evangelical churches. 

He is a practical Christian. If true Christianity is 
supreme devotion to Jesus Christ, as the beloved Son 





what she had witnessed in the world, made it the aim of °f God, who came forth from the Father to bring to 


| mankind the glad 1 of salvation, and carry back 
|men to the Father; and a corresponding lite of labori- 
| ous cooperation with the Saviour, in the great work of 
| making the message effective in the actual, practical 

conditions of this world, then is Mr. Phillips eminently 
a Christian. With all my heart I would that there 
| might have been joined to what he has been to man- 

kind, the sweet, seraphic, religious experience of Jona- 
|than Edwards. But the times have not permitted it, 
| God has never made but one human life a sphere. 

Mr. Phillips’ work hitherto among men may be ex- 
pressed by one word. He has been the great oratorical 
agitator of America. His conscience guiding his tongue 

‘has compelled the people's conscience to comprehend 
how God's conscience was moved by their sins against 
their weak brethren. 

For the first time, he has entered the political field. 

|Itis well. lt is high time; and the reinforcement is 
most grateful to those who are struggling there for the 
reat Christian reforms which are yet to be achieved, 
| The platforms on which he stands, and the principles 
| which he embodies, are the practical forms of Chris- 
tianity, as applied to the living issues of the day. 
enry Wilson, the people’s candidate for U.S. Sen- 
| ator, is one of the noblest fruits of American institu. 
, tions. He may almost be named after Abraham Lin- 
coln. One cannot contemplate his career without feel- 
‘ing a profound reverence for that providence of God, 
| which has given in this nation an opportunity for one 
| to rise from any condition to the most important pub- 
lic positions. 
| Henry Wilson is a deep, wide stream, flowing placid- 
‘ly on to the ocean. He is chiefly remarkable for mas- 
sive powers, and, next, love of mankind. He is a per- 
| sonification of genial kindliness. His supreme moral 
characteristic is his love of humanity,as such, His 
heart is an vcean, on which all human interests are 
| borne; though the struggles and trials of the poor es- 
pecially awaken his sympathy. He is compassionate to 
all sutlering, and benevolent almost to a fault. 

Were he to be named, he should be called, the Broth- 
|er of the Needy. In this ocean-like heart, this human 
| sympathy, lies his great strength as a popular leader. 
| He is bound to the people by the silken cord. ‘They 
, trust him because he is of them and for them. That, also, 
, is one foundation of his unimpeachable integrity. He is 
| faithful, because he is devoted. 

Henry Wilson is a Christian. He is more than a 
church member. Christianity is with him a life. Of 
this, however, he has given such pronounced evidence 
that more need not be said. 

His senatorial work, during and just after the war, is 
a most honorable monument of great abilities worthily 
employed. In that period his massive powers had am- 
ple exercise. His work was chiefly distinguished by 
immensity and integrity. After the President, the Sec- 
retary of War, and one or two department commanders, 
his official responsibilities were the greatest borne by 
any single person. How well they were discharged 
we may not know; but we can at least infer from the 
absence of all reproach. Lincoln, Stanton, Wilson— 
their names and fame are stainless of pecuniary guile. 
Occupying the most important positions, bearing the 
heaviest responsibilities, and possessing the amplest op- 
portunities to increase their private fortunes, they 
wrought their work in the service of their country, dur- 
ing the hour of her sorest need and greatest peril, 
through to the end biamelessly. A nobler fameno man 
need desire. 

Not less than Wendell Phillips is Henry Wilson the 

embodiment and representative of the great reforms 
which constitute the living issues of the day, however 
much they may differ in practical judgment. No one 
|can know how constantly, earnestly and effectively he 
| has labored in Washington, both in Congress and out, 
| for the cause of Temperance, without feeling that he 
| deserves the fullest confidence of the friends of that 
cause. Thirty years of flawless devotion to it would 
seem toentitle him to some consideration, even from 
those whose judgments guide them to a ditlerent line 
| of action from his own. 

The relations of these two men to each other, and to 
the great reforms they represent, may be aptly illustrat- 
ed from the annals of the late war. Wendell Phillips is 
the Sheridan of the Reform Army. With his squadrons 
of eager troopers, he is constantly beating up the enemy, 
developing his position and strength, drawing his tire, 
baffling his secret designs,compelling him to unmask 
himself, charging upon every weak point; in short; he is 
the great cavalry Commander of Keform. Henry Wit- 
son is the Thomas of that army. He collects the troops. 
He organizes. He brings up the supplies. He keeps all 
the communications open. He is not in haste. He 
waits till his army is drawn up in front of the enemy and 
ready, before he will order the attack, even though he 
risks removal thereby. He is determined to be thorough, 
and when he does fight, win such a complete, over- 
whelming victory, that its truits can be gathered and 
preserved. God grant that the reforms now at issue 
may see their Nashville and Five Forks battles soon!— 
Rev. Jesse H. Jones, in Boston Daily News. 
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A CHANGE OF BASE. 


Although the orthodox ecclesiarchs shudder at the 
mention of Woman Suffrage, as if it were the veritable 
antichrist, and sure to bring with it the destruction of 
all that is most venerable and sacred in human society, 
their notions of “woman’s sphere” have yet undergone 
a wonderful change within the memory of men not 
yet old. Thirty-five years ago, when the anti-slavery 
women of the country held conventions, formed soci- 
eties, and circulated tracts and petitions to aid the cause 
of emancipation, the pulpit, the religious press, and the 
ecclesiastical assemblies, united to fulmiuate a tide of 
denunciation strong enough to overwhelm all but the 
bravest of the sex. What! they said, women running 
about the country, holding meetings, forming societies, 
and circulating petitions to legislative bodies? Let them 
keep in their “appropriate sphere” as dutiful wives and 
mothers; let them stay at home, mind the children, 
mend the stockings, and not destroy all their native 
delicacy by meddling in matters which should be left 
exclusively to the care of men! : 

When Sarah and Angelina Grimke, having emancl- 
pated their slaves, came from South Carolina, under @ 
deep impression of religious duty, to plead with North- 
ern women to lend their influence for the overthrow of 
slavery, what a voice of astonishment and disapprobation 
broke forth from religious as well as secular journ 3! 
The General (Cong.) Association of Massachusetts, 
alarmed by the appearance of “Carolina’s high-souled 
daughters” in many of the country parishes, lifted up & 
voice of warning against them in its “Pastoral Letter, 
from the pen of “South-side Adams.” Woman's place in 





and so absorbed in his great work of presenting these 





year’s sojourn amongst us. Was it during this visit 


to the popular heart and conscience, that it has had too 


society, said this ecclesiastical body, is subordinate to 
that of man, to whom she is to cling like the vine © 
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the oak! And, besides, it was contrary to Scripture for | oming has been successful beyond my utmost hopes, 


her to address a ss assembly, even of her own sex. 
The muse of Whittier, indignant at this attempt to 
overawe and silence the noble missionaries of freedom 
from the South, found utterance in lines that glow and 
burn to this very day:— 
“So, this is all, the utmost reach 
Of priestly power the mind to fetter! 
When laymen think, when women preach, 
A war of words, a ‘Pastoral Letter,’ 
Now shame upon ye, parish popes! 
Was it thus with those, your predecessors, 
Who sealed with racks, and fire, and ropes, 
Their loving kindness to transgressors ? 
A ‘Pastoral Letter,’ grave and dull! 
Alas! in hoof, and horns, and fea*‘ures, 
How different is your Brookfield bull 
From him who thunders at St. Peter's! 
* * * * © 


But ye, who scorn the thrilling tale 
Of Carolina’s high-souled daughters, 
Which echoes here the mournful wail 
Of sorrow from Edisto’s waters,— 
Close while ye may the public ear, 
With malice vex, with slander wound them ; 
The pure and good shall throng to hear, 
And tried and manly hearts surround them.” 

When, at a later day, a woman was appointed by the 
American Anti-Slavery Society to serve on a committee 
with men, some three or four hundred ministers and 
laymen at once seceded, and organized a new associa- 
tion. pledged not thus to shock the feelings and con- 
victions of the public, Ata still more recent period, the 
World's Temperance Convention, in session 1n this city, 
was turned into a bedlam by the stamps and outcries 
of clergymen, merely because a woman, duly accredited 
as a delegate, attempted to make a speech, ’ 

Those who remember these incidents of the past 
were delighted by what they witnessed last week in 
Brooklyn, in connection with the anmial meeting of the 
American Board. The most memorable of all the 
meetings of the week were those of the women—the 
one in the church of the Rev. Dr. Eddy, the other in 
that of Dr. Storrs. The former was conducted by Mrs. 
Marshall O. Roberts. of this city, an orthodox Christian 
woman, eminent alike in society and in the church. 
Her address on the occasion will do to quote against the 
next clergyman who shall venture to assert the intel- 
Jectual interiority of woman; and, when next we are 
told that woman's voice is too feeble for public speaking, 
we will remember that Mrs. Roberts, though a delicate 
and refined lady, found no difficulty in making her voice 
audible in the remotest corner of a large church. We 
warn our ort!.odox brethren that, in thus pushing 
women out of what was so lately declared to be their 
“sphere,” they are, in spite of all their mental discrim- 
jnations and vehement protests, preparing the way for 
the admission of their mothers, wives and daughters to 
the ballot-box. They have our heartiest God-speed.— 
N. Y. Independent. . 





A GOOD WORD FOR IRISH GIRLS. 


Much has recently been written of the trials house- 
keepers endure from the faults of the servants which 
they are, at present, able to procure, and many writers 
would have us believe that the Irish are, as a rule, 
slovenly, drunken and dishonest. They speak of the 
neglect, waste and bad condition of things generally in 
those kitchens where Bridget reigns, and long for the 
day when Wo Lee shall fill her place. 

Now, I believe this question, like every other, has two 
sides, only one of which is usually presented. Of the 
virtues of Wo Lee I know nothing, therefore will not 
speak. That the Irish, as arace, have their vices cannot 
be denied, but they also have their virtues, just as marked, 
though usually lost sight of. 

Things will certainly go wrong in that kitchen where 
Bridget or any other servant is left sole manager. 
Housekeeping, like every other business, to be success- | 
ful, should be looked after and directed by some inter- | 
ested person. Would aman be expected to prosper who | 
should start any branch of industry, and then leave it to | 
be carried on entirely by hired help? Neither must a| 
woman, who is not herself mistress and director, expect | 
the comfort of her family to be secured, or economy to | 
be observed in the management of her affairs. 

Permit me to narrate some of my personal experience. 
My home is in a small village four miles from a Catho- 
lie church, and my family includes several small chil- 
dren. For both these reasons it is often difficult to pro- | 
cure help, and [I have frequently been obliged, for short 
periods, to do without the one maid of all work which 
it is my custom to keep. 

During the nine years that I have kept house, I have 
employed a dozen Irish girls, some of them staying but | 
avery short time, most of them remaining many months, | 
and one living with me nearly three years. Out of that | 
number, but one, to my knowledge, used intoxicating | 
liquor, and she was a Protestant. Nor did I ever have | 
reason to believe but one of these twelve girls guilty of | 
theft in the smallest degree, though it has always been | 
my custom to frequently leave my house alone with the | 
servant, and ot a closet or drawer in it is ever locked. | 
They have almost without exception been fond of chil- | 
dren, especially the baby, never neglecting it when left 
in charge. Being made to feel themselves members of | 
the family, they haye been interested in its welfare, sel- | 
dom presuming upon the favors shown. 

There has been living with me the past year a young | 
lady, a native of the State of Maine, who, while devoting 
her leisure time and spare money to the acquisition of | 
music, does not think it degrading to perform the most 
menial household labor and receive pay for the same. [| 
would add, she is a regular reader of the WomAN'’s | 
JOURNAL, and a firm believer in the doctrines taught in 
its pages. w. 

MENDON, MAss. 





LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


[The following is the close of a letter just received from our 
Connecticut correspondent, Rev. Mrs. P, A. Hanaford.] 
I have no special news in regard to our cause in this 





for it seemed an unpromising place in which to try the 

| first experiment. Then the large vote in its favor in 
| the Massachusetts Republican Convention was most en- 
couraging.” Thus you see that Connecticut keeps a 
bright look-out, and is in full sympathy with the Mas- 
sachusetts workers. 

As managers for the Home for the Friendless in this 
city, Miss Miles and myself have seen the need of more 
power in the hands of women, such as the ballot would 
give them, and the excellent President of our Board of 
Managers (the wife of Gen. Roberts of Yale College) in- 
tends to ask of the Connecticut legislators next session 
for power to exercise more restraint over the move- 
ments of those whom we seek to reclaim, after they be- 
come members of the Home. Step by step we advance 
toward the ballot, which will enable us to right many 
wrongs, and help our brothers do a work for God and 
humanity which they can never do without us. 

My heart has been very sad over the facts I have 
learned in my connection with the Home for the Friend- 
| less, and I have longed for more power to do good to 
‘the fallen of our sex. I have no doubt that low 

wages do much toward filling the houses of death with 
victims, but I am also convinced that a love of fine 
clothes has much to do with it. A few days ago we 
visited the large establishment of Messrs. Joyce, Ste- 
‘vens & Treadway, where elegant shoes and boots are 
| made for ladies and childen. Prettier work was never 
}seen. Queens might wear the boots and be adorned. 
In this popular manufactory, of which a Massacha- 
setts man, and a warm friend of Woman Suffrage (John 
McCarthy of Salem), is the foreman, there are from fifty 
to sixty young women employed in preparing the “up- 
| pers,” while men finish the shoes or boots. These girls 
| carn from six to twelve dollars a week, and with board 
at from four to five dollars, some of them make enough 
| to dress neatly, and all of them find that they can live 
honestly and uprightly even on their wages in this man- 
“ufactory, where they are always treated with respect 
and promptly paid. But there are girls in this city un- 
, willing to work steadily at what will pay enough to keep 
‘them comfortable; they want to dress in the latest style, 
and hence these workshops are despised, labor is scorn- 
‘ed, and to inglorious idleness and a life of sin they de- 
| vote themselves, reaping a harvest of shame from their 
| foolish sowing. When woman has the ballot I expect 
a different state of things; that labor will be esteemed 
more highly, will be better paid, and more neat manu- 
factories will arise, where, like the one in this city, hon 
|est, Christian young women can earn fair wages and be 
| happy in their work and its reward. Heaven speed the 
day! PHEBE A. HANAFORD, 

NrEw HAVEN, Oct. 17, 1870. 


LETTER FROM JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1870. 

DEAR JOURNAL :—I have had it in my mind all sum- 
mer to send youa word from Jamestown, where I have 
been spending the past season, removed from even a hint 
of the dry weather which has so afflicted New England 
and various parts of the West. Jamestown is a pictur- 
esque village of western New York, situated at the out- 
| let to Chautauque Lake, a beautiful sheet of water twenty 
miles long and from two to three in width. It is seven 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, the highest fresh 
water, lam told, in America. Nothing could be finer 
than the emerald setting to this lovely lake. The coun- 
try aliaround it isundulating. The hills, rising to a con- 
siderable height in the distance, are covered with forest 
trees—the pine, hemlock, chestnut, hickory, beech and 
other varieties—or, divested of these, wear their mantles 
of golden grain, of waving corn or bright green grass, 
evidencing the presence of man as well as that of na- 
ture. The scene is rep!ete with life and beauty. Some- 
thing worth seeing is left to one who has not made the 
tortuous windings of the outlet to this lake or sailed its 
pellucid waters. 

The outlet divides the village of Jamestown, which is 
built upon the hillson either side. It is not a new 
town, having been first settled early in 1800. A 
good deal of farming is carried on in its vicinity; the 
town itself trades and manufactures. In times past the 
lumber business has laid the foundation for much of the 
wealth of older members of the community, the outlet 
emptying into the Alleghany river, thus opening the 
way to a market for boards and shingles. Jamestown 
was the home of my childhood, and I well remember the 
dense forests whose homes have since been converted 
into homes for men. The hills and valleys are beauti- 
ful now in their living robes of green, but they seem 
other hills and valleys than those through whose witch- 
ing intricacies I wandered when a child. ‘The hatchet 
with remorseless blow” has b: en at work during the six- 














|teen years of my absence. Nature wears another, yet I 


cannot but say a lovelier garb, than she did then. The 
changes wrought by the hand of man have but served to 
reveal hidden beauties. To any one seeking a quiet, 
healthful and delightful summer retreat, I would say, 
“Try the vicinity of Jamestown.” The world has not 
yet taken possession of this charming regiop, and for a 
while longer lovers of nature may here enjoy her pres- 
ence, undisturbed by visions of the fuss, feathers, and 
worse than these, of fashionable society. But the world 
has heard of the place, and, like Miss Flite’s judgment 
from the chancery court, may be expected—“shortly.” 
Of society Jamestown has a supply both plentiful and 
good. It numbers about seven thousand inhabitants. 
But fast enough, and—as a consequence of the sale of 





State, but am frequently encouraged by letters from its liquor—too fast sometimes, it is, I grieve to say, decided 


} 


friends. A lady writes me from Wolcottville, Conn., ily slow on the woman question. I have but one sub- 
in regard to our State Convention: “It was most pleas- |Scriber as yet for the WoMAN’s JoURNAL. Doubtless, 
ant, too, to see members of different sects working in har- my Own want of capacity as a canvasser should be taken 
mony, thus giving a practical illustration of the scheme into account. Ido hate to ask for money. I preach 
of Christian unity. I am sure we have all reason to con- vigorously in season and out of season, wherever I can 
gratulate ourselves and each other on the progress of | get a listener, willing or otherwise, preach with discre- 


our reform. The working of impartial suffrage in Wy- | tion as well as earnestness I hope, and in time you may 





be benefited by my sojourn in Jamestown. But when I 


say, “Don’t you want to subscribe for the JouRNAL ?” ani 


am met with the almost invariable reply, “I take so many 
papers now,” I confess to a perhaps cowardly shrinking 
from pressing the matter. The things that we love are 
to us as our Own, and no one likes to be importunate 
for himself. Besides, the New York Independent has a 
large circulation here, and “We get enough there,” say 
sympathizers with “more than enough” opponents of 
the cause. 

Another thing; Jamestown (orthodox) considers it- 
self afflicted by Spiritualism. It has been tried (it 
thinks), in this respect, almost beyond endurance, and 
Spiritualism, somehow, has come to be regarded here 
as first cousin to Woman’s Rights—as it is called. Nat- 
urally, those who have in charge the underpinnings of 
society deprecate any accession of strength to the scout 
ers at underpinnings, in which category Spiritualists 
are by common consent placed, So friends of the move- 
ment—and among these are intelligent and conserva- 
tive Spiritualists—are rendered timid. Then, too—which 
is worst of all—there is no organization of the friends 
of the cause. Ex-Gov. Fenton is a resident of James- 
town, aud both himself and wife are favorable to the 
woman movement, but neither one of them is here any 
considerable portion of the time. The next most prom- 
inent and influential woman advocate, Mrs. Margaret 
Allen, would willingly take her true place as a leader, 
could she be sure of the right kind of support. I ama 
great believer in Providence, and look for such a 
change as shall bring her openly to the front, and ena- 
ble her to invigorate the truth she has so much at heart. 
The field is a good one, the people are wide awake and 
intelligent. Nothing is needed but more earnestness 
on the part of believers in a persistent presentation of 
the truth to the truth-loving men and women of the 
town. This change I hope for, atid not without rea- 
son. LypIA FULLER, 





JUST FOR FUN, 


A man who took a drink from a bottle of mucilage 
says he has felt “stuck up” ever since. 








Professor Stowe is noted for bad manuscript, and the 
name of Rabbi Einhorn, in one of his articles, came out 
Rabbi Gin horn. 

A New York judge committed a cross-eyed woman 
for contempt of court because she didn’t look at him 
when told to, 


An Indiana man was bitten by a rattlesnake, about 
twenty years ago, and he still keeps taking whiskey to 
cure the bite. 

A witness in a case of assault and battery, when ask- 
ed what he said, replied: “I said to him with the toe of 
my boot, ‘go home.’ ” 

A Connecticut “shad-eater” informs a constituent by 
letter, with regard to a new bill: “This ack shal not 
efeck any sute now pendin.’” 

The Terre Haute (Ind.) Journal says that the ague is 
so prevalent there nowadays that young ladies, when 
they meet, ask, “When do you shake ?” 

A little girl going to Newport, and seeing the willow 
phetons for the first time, exclaimed: “Why, mamma, 
everybody rides out in their clothes-baskets here.” 


Wisconsin must have some tall people, if the state- 
ment of a local paper may be believed, that they are go- 
ing to build a college which will accommodate 500 pupils 
three stories high. 

“The boy at the head of the class will state what were 
the dark ages of the world.” Boy hesitates. “Next— 
Master Smith, can’t you tell what the dark ages were ?” 
“T guess they were the ages just before the invention of 
spectacles.” “Go to your seat.” 

Public dinner orators should be careful how they ex- 
press themselves, We read the other day that the build- 
er of a church now in course of construction, when the 
toast of his health was given, rather enigmatically re- 
plied that he was “more fitted for the scaffold than for 
publie speaking.” 

“Can you manage to give my son one of the prizes at 
the exhibition ?” asked a mother of a teacher. “No, 
madam,” was the reply. “Your son will stand no 
chance, he obstinately persists in idleness,”’ “Oh, but 
then,” exclaimed the fond mamma, “if that’s so, you can 
give him a prize for perseverance!” 

It is said that the mosquitoes are so plenty in the Ad- 
irondacks that they can’t all get on a stranger at once, 
so they stand around ‘n reliefs, and wait for their turns, 
like customers in a barber shop. They exhaust a man 
in three days, and then let him alone, like a deserted oil 
well, to accumulate more blood. 


A child, while walking through an art gallery with 
her mother, was attracted by a statue of Minerva. “Who 
is that?” said she. “My child, that is Minerva, the god- 
dess of wisdom.” “Why didn’t they make her husband, 
too?” “Because she had none my child.” “That was 
because she was wise, wasn’t it, mamma?” was the art- 
less reply. 

Here is a Boston boy’s composition on “The Horse :” 
“The horse is the most useful animal in the Werld.. So 
is the Cow. I once had thirteen Ducks and two was 
drakes and a Skunk killed One. he smeltd Orful. I 
knew a Boy which had 7 chickens but His father would 
not let him rais Them and so he got mad and so he 
boared a Hole in his mothers Wash tub. I wish 1 Had 
a horse—a horse weighs 1000 pounds.” " 

Atastation on the overland route the keeper got 
rather short of provisions—in fact, had nothing left but 
a bottle of mustard and some bacon. As the stage stop- 
ped there one day to change horses, the passengers seat- 
ed themse!ves at the table, and the host said: “Shall T 
help you to a piece of bacon?” “No, thank you; Inev- 
er eat bacon,” said the traveller. “Well, then,’ said the 


E. D. SPEAR, M.D., 


Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physt- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have ons 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 
Those who have friled to be cured by other physicians are respect- 

Sully invited to cali on Dr. SpRar. 6m May 21. 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
Cc NVEYVANCE it , 
No. 5 Pemberton Square (Reom 23), Boston. 

Examination of Titles of 1 Estate in all the Counties of the” 

Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 


to Real and Personal Estate. 
7 oom G. STEVENS. 
t. 1. 





Mary E. Srevens. 
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WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 
It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. It 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of arr, 
which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine, It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 
Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 
FRED. D. ALLING’S 
CELEBRATED Perfumed Inks, French Lilac, Violet Black, and 
Carmine. Also “Flox,” a stain and ink eraser. (Agents wanted, 
male and female.) Apply at No. 4 Liserty Square (Room 12), 
Boston, ly Aug. 18. 





REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
aud all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 


Nos. 48 and 50 ‘lemple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E. VARNEY, Manager. . 
4~GENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. ly July 16 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspep=ia, 
pean A Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Doebility. 
Office hours from 84 A.M. to7 P.M., at 





1 WASHINGTON ST., 











first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18. 
PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 
This wonderful and popular dh tionabl 


pound has ung 
come a my medicine, and is the special favorite of the ladies. 
It cures all Skin Diseases of whatever nature. It is an unfailing 
remedy for Catarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and Nervous Headache, 
Toothache, Neuralgia, Cholera Infantum, Cholera Morbus, Colic, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea, Indigestion and Dyspepsia, It cures Ery- 
sipelas, Tetter, Salt Rheum, ming Worm, Barber's Itch, Swellings, 
Carbuncles, Old Ulcers, Internal and Exteriual Piles. It is a sure 
Hair Restorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the scalp, 
and arg the “Animal Parasite’ (Hair-Eater) at the root of 
the hair. Thousands use it. 7 it. It is entirely harmless inter- 
nally or yor pay & $1 per bottle; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half doz- 
ea, 35. Sold by ruggists generally. Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 
cts. per bottle. Wholesale and Retail Depot, No. 99 Court street, 
(Room 2), corner Hanover street, Boston. 
Sept. 10. ly C. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 


ARTIFIC(TAL TERT ! 
Inserted on a new rineiple, never before used in fis. until 
used by the subscriber. Itis a patent soft lining or flerible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases. Wedo not come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three years, 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, and 
always with complete success. The most difficult cases solicited. 

TEETH EXTRACTED by the use of Nirrovs Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all operations made known on application, which in 
every case will be found reasonable. 

- SAWYER'& LANE, 
SFURGEON DENTISTS 
July 2. 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 


DR. N. KENISON & SON, 
SURGEON CHIROPODISTS, 
57 Temple Place. 
Patronized by PRINCE RAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1961. 

CORNS, 25 cents each. NAIDS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 

Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Refers to 
physicians and surgeons of Boston and vicini * 
Hours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Openon Sunday.. ly May7. 


MRS, A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 

Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success, 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS, 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the coun‘ry 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


July 2. Office--292 Washington St., Boston, ly 





’ 
ly 





MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. ly 


MRS. PAIGE, cate rn 
Docker amd ANeE Sinhalese 
Rooms 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 


Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. Reference—O. Dirsox & Co. ly July 2. 


NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
157<e<Tremonut Street--=157 
New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Uphelstery Goods. 
GEV. W. WARE & CoO., 














station-keeper, “help yourself to mustard.” 


Aug. 6. BOSTON. ly 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND ITS CRITICS. 


The New York Nation is responsible for the follow- 
ing editorial comment upon the recent action of the 
friends of Woman Suffrage in Massachusetts :— 

“The Woman Suffrage champions pushed the Repub- 
lican Convention so hard that their application to have 
their plank inserted in the platform was only rejected 
by 196 to 139. This makes it seem very likely they will 
get it next year if they will wait so long. But some of 
them will not wait, and are determined to have their 
plank in some platform or other, and accordingly talk of 
carrying it to the Democrats and seeing what they will 
do—which makes the World remark that the women 
seem to attach more importance to the act of voting 
than to the things voted for, an observation which ought 
to be biting, but we fear will not. 

“In view of the remarkable capacity for a low order of 
political intrigue which the female leaders of the move- 
ment are displaying, we feel sure the managing men of 
the conventions won’t have the face to keep them out 
much longer, and with female society the various ‘litt'e 
games’ will have a zest for the males they have never 
had before. ‘Whipping the devil round the stump’ 
with the aid ofa ly sharp woinan will be a sensation 
of which the most hardened old hack who ever drafted 
a meaningless resolution will acknowledge the novelty 
and delicacy.” 

It is unfortunate that editors of newspapers seem to 
consider themselves absolved, in their editorial capacity, 
from those obligations of veracity and fair dealing which 
they respect in private relations. It would be difficult 
to condense into the same space a greater amount of 
untruth than is contained in the above. If the Nation 
desires to maintain a reputation for stating facts, and if 
these misstatements are not intentional, the editor will 
lay before his readers the simple facts of the case. 

On the 29th of September, before the meeting of the 
Republican and Democratic Conventions, a Convention 
of the men and women of Massachusetts friendly to Wo- 
man Suffrage met in Tremont Temple in Boston “to 
consider their political duties in the coming campaign.” 
An unsuccessful effort was made to nominate Mr. Phil- 
lips. Instead of doing so, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the friends of Woman Suffrage 
should no longer support any candidate for State or lo- 
cal office who is not in favor of the enfranchisement of 
woman, and, in case no such candidate is put in noml- 
nation, that they should nominate and support indepen- 
dent candidates of their own. 

And whereas the platforms of the Prohibition and 
Labor Reform parties are both silent on the question of 
Woman Suffrage, and whereas the Conventions of the 
Republican and Democratic parties are about to meet 
for the declaration of principles and the nomination of 
candidates, therefore— 

Resolved, That the proper committee be instructed 
to prepare and forward Memorials on behalf of this Con- 
vention to the Conventions of the Republican and Dem 
ocratic parties, with copies of the resolutions attached, 
respectfully a each the adoption of Woman 
Sutfrage as a part of their platforms ; also, that said com- 
mittee are instructed to question every candidate upon 
the State ticket of every party in the field whether he 
will work for the establishment of Woman Suffrage, 
and to publish his reply in the WomAN’s JOURNAL; 
also, that this committee shall meet in Boston on the 
18th day of October next, after adjournment of the Re- 
publican and Democratic Conventions, to make nomi- 
nations for a State ticket, if necessary. 

Resotved, That all men and women who are in favor 
of Woman Suffrage are requested to meet in their re- 
spective Representative and Senatorial districts, and to 
take such steps as will insure the election of a Repre- 
sentative pledged to work and vote for Woman Suffrage 
in the Legislature next winter. 

Accordingly, Memorials were forwarded in behalf of 
the disfranchised women of Massachusetts to both Con- 
ventions. In the Republican Convention it was pre- 
sented and urged by delegates who were Woman Suf- 
frage Republicans. In the Democratic Convention it 
was presented and urged by delegates who were Woman 
Suffrage Democrats. 

There was no offer of votes either expressed or im- 
plied in exchange fora plank in the platforms, We 
asked for a resolution in favor of Woman Suffrage be- 
cause it is right, irrespective of consequences. 

If this is “low political intrigue” in the opinion of the 
Nation, we are at a loss to comprehend its code of polit- 
ical ethics. Ifa determination henceforth to support no 
candidate for State or local office who is not in favor of 
the enfranchisement of woman is “a meaningless resolu- 
tion,” we should like the Nation to suggest a more efli- 
cient method of procedure. 

We do not believe that any action we could have ta- 
ken would have received the approval of the class of 
critics to which the Nation belongs. The real rock of 
offense at which its disapproval is aimed is the introduc- 
tion of Woman Suffrage as a practical issue into Massa- 
chusetts politics. H. B. B. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CANDIDATES. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage in Massachusetts met 
in Convention on the 29th of September. 
| Ist. We resolved to form no alliance with any party, 
but to appeal to the intellect and conscience of the Con- 
ventions and candidates of all parties. 

2d. We resolved never again to support any candi- 
date for any State or local office who is not in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. 

3d. We instructed our State Central Committe, in 
case no such candidates should be put in nomination, to 
nominate independent candidates of our own. 

The auspicious results of this judicious, timely and 
well-considered action are already apparent. Let ev- 
ery man and woman in Massachusetts, who wishes to 
establish Woman Suffrage, read attentively the address 
of the State Central Committee, and follow the wise ad- 
vice it contains. Above all, read the replies of the can- 
didates upon the different State tickets, and then make 
up your own, 

This address and these replies we publish again this 
week, and shall keep them standing in our columns un- 
til after election. Let us vote for no man for any of- 
fice who is not openly pledged in our favor. 

We congratulate the friends of woman upon the hope- 
ful political situation in Massachusetts. Governor Claf- 
lin and a majority of the Republican candidates for re- 
election have recorded themselves in our favor. All 








the candidates upon the Prohibition ticket, with Wen- 
dell Phillips at its head, are in our favor. A majority 
of the Labor Reform candidates are in our favor. The 
Democratic candidates alone, so far as they 
have yet replied, refuse to say Yes, or No, to 
a plain question, respectfully asked, on behalf of thou- 
sands of their fellow-citizens. Let no Democrat, who 
values Woman Suffrage more than party expediency, 
vote for these gentlemen who have “no opinions to 
speak of!” Two Republicans and two Labor Reform- 
ers also keep silence. If they forget to reply before 
election, let them, too, be forgotten by every friend of 
Woman Suffrage at the polls. 

Above all, let us attend the primary meetings. See 
that members of the Legislature are nominated and 
elected who will do justice to woman. 

In the campaign of 1871, we predict that at least one 
party will inscribe Woman Suffrage on its banner. 
Meanwhile, let us work and vote for the defeat of our 
opponents, and the election of the WoMAN SUFFRAGE 
CANDIDATES. H. B. B. 





DEDICATION OF THE LYMAN SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


We have just returned from the dedicatory services 
of another magnificent temple of learning, that this 
city has so willingly erected for the nursery of its chil- 
dren. Itis a beautiful hall, and was tastefully adorned 
with flowers and rare plants, that the city had furnish- 
ed to make the scene one of rare attraction. Every- 
thing was new and bright, and the radiance was re- 
flected from the faces of care-worn teachers, who had 
many years been toiling in the old building, so that 
they appeared like new beginners in this new house— 
ready fur a new era in the cause of education. 

At the appointed hour there filed in upon the plat- 
form, our Hon. Mayor, members of the Common Coun 
cil, School Committee, Committee on Public Buildings, 
the masters of the various schools, and invited guests, 
who had been solicited to honor this occasion with 
their presence. When they were seated we looked 
upon a platform composed entirely of men—fine look- 
ing, manly faces, full of culture and intelligence. But 
why, was asked, are none of the educated, talented, 
grand women of the city of Boston there? Why were 
they omitted—women that are today the foremost 
workers in all great reforms, and especially interested 
in the cause of education ? 

We all know their presence would have honored this 
oecasion—but alas! they could not take a seat on this 
platform, not even to consider the interest of their chil- 
dren, had they attended this school. Men had seized 
all the rights and privileges there. It is strange how 
time changes the appearance of things. Gentlemen 
can never more grace these places they have monop- 
olized, unless they cease their monopoly, and take 
women with them. They begin to look sadly ugly— 
alone—and society begins to see it and whisper it about, 
as we heard it today. The mothers, sisters, and other 
women who came to witness these exercises, sat at 
their feet, and made the audience, and a slim audience 
it would have been without their attendance. The fe- 
male teachers who had worked the old ship for many 
years, toiling down at the wheel, doing the foundation 
work, were there looking on, and hearing the compli- 
ments heaped upon the master, the School Committee, 
and everybody else, themselves included, once or twice 
in a “we,” during the remarks of the principal. 

In front of the platform was a company of beautiful 
girls, pupils in the school, who did the singing of the 
occasion, and attended to the advice of various gentle- 
men who addressed them. I thought of the much 
greater influence that would have been exerted, and 
the ambition that would have stirred the souls of these 
girls, if they could have been addressed also by women 
—the strong, noble women we listen to, in Boston, with 
breathless attention, on other occasions. We remem- 
bered seeing some of their faces, only the Sunday night 
before, at the church within a stone’s throw of this 
school-house, listening with intense interest to the 
words of Mrs. Livermore, as she magnetized with her 
eloquence a great audience of East Boston people. 

The ceremonies were opened by Dr. Cudworth. In 
his prayer, he invoked the day when there should be 
neither male nor female, in human rights and privileges, 
but all should be known alike before the law as they 
are before God. In our hearts we said, Amen. Along 
the settee upon which we sat, we saw many who would 
have uttered an audible Amen, but for the respect due 
the occasion. We longed to hear afew words more 
from this genuine, true-hearted, brave man. We know 
he saw with clear vision the great step into the future, 
and would not have failed to utter the truth, if he had 
spoken, but the time was all occupied by others, who 
had come with eloquent speeches. 

So we sat for three hours, ant heard from wise lips 
most wonderful things, words that fell like apples of 
gold. We listened to oratory that pleased the ear, and 
a style of address that charmed the taste. We had vari- 
ous thoughts meantime, not quite apropos to the sub- 
ject. We van over, mentally, the opportunities these gen- 
tlemen had had for culture, as they modestly a'luded to 
their fofeign travels, and gave us insight of their varied 
knowledge of sciences, history and languages. We could 
not deny to ourselves, that women are far behind, as a 
class, these great thinkers and splendid scholars, and 
then we thought of the slavery of woman’s faculties, 
enforced since her creation, and did not wonder at the 
vast difference. Wesaw on the platform one gentle 
man who. had risen from that schouvl to the honored 
position of master of one of our first grammar schools 
—and the sub-master, now there, in search of the same 
promotion to another school. But no woman who has 
taught with these gentlemen has ever been encourag- 
ed, or even allowed by law, to go any higher, or earn 
more money than barely enough to live. Boston has 
never said to her, “‘Work up to these high places, they 





are waiting foryou!” But instead, “Stay where you are, 


and drudge on, no matter what your talents may be!” 

Then, we heard these eloquent gentlemen predict 
the future progress of education, which meant new 
systems, and new ideas, and theories of systems. 
They talked of the great good to society that was to 
spring from erecting these noble edifices. But not one 
of all these great, thinking men had a word to say for 
the cause of woman, that is stirring with mighty power 
the nations of both continents. They talked about 
putting scholars in possession of themselves, through 
the means of education. But no one intimated how 
these girls should be taught to possess themselves, 
when they come to be women—a possession that no 
race of women has ever yet known. The silence upon 
the subject could not prevent our picturing the future 
of such occasions. Woman will be there to lend her 
interest and give her counsel. 

The time is not far distant when we believe, yea, we 
know, the city will seek her aid in forming the laws 
that are to control schools for her children, and give op- 
portunities for the education of her sex. Indeed, we 
trust, we shall not see another such gathering, but that 
our noble men will bring with them noble women, to 
honor the day and occasion. L. 8. H. 

Boston, October 18th. 





AN AMERICAN GIRL IN THE KITCHEN. 


Unless I am much mistaken, a vast majority of 
our working-women are in our great cities, and to ad- 
vise them to “go West’’ is just about as absurd as to tell 
them to “go to the moon.” They are quite too poor to 
pay their passage anywhere. They are too proud to bor- 
row money, and probably no one would lend it to them 
if they should try to borrow. “Out West” is a very 
vague place. It is supposed to be somewhere between 
the Alleghanies and the Pacific; its exact location no 
one has yet stated. Will some one tell us in just what 
part of the “West” there are families wanting inteili- 
gent American girls to do housework? And, supposing 
one of our forlorn sewing-women should manage to 
reach that mysterious place, how is she to proceed after 
her arrival? Shall she walk straight ahead, and in- 
quire at each house she comes to? Or shall she wear a 
placard across her shoulders, stating she is an “intelli- 
gent American girl, seeking housework?” My dear 
“O,.,”’ in your heart, don’t you think it better to sew four- 
teen hours a day for small pay, than to be poor, alone 
and friendless in a strange country? I feel quite sure I 
should work longer, and harder, and receive less pay 
than I ever yet have done, before setting out on such an 
expedition. 

For five years I have lived in‘ Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
my work has taken me into the parlor rather than the 
kitchen; but my sympathy has been in the latter place. 
I only marvel that all New York servants are not idiot- 
ic. The kindest mistress I have ever known proceeds 
in thismanner. She finds a raw Irish girl, gives her a 
good, clean room, plenty of wholesome food, and as the 
family is very small, no very hard work to do. But 
when this girl’s work in the kitchen is done, she is con- 
demned to sit alone, in the same place, six days of ev- 
ery week. One afternoon, each week, she can go out. 
On Sunday she can attend the early morning service. 
I don’t wonder that “intelligent American girls,” in that 
part of the country, prefer to sew themselves into con- 
sumption, or teach themselves into an insane asylum. 

It strikes me that “T. W. H.” is not ready to treat a 
housework girl as he does any other lady. Was not 
one of the charms of that handmaiden of the hospitable 
house in Boston, that she “knew her place,” and was 
content to “linger on the outskirts of the company” 
there assembled, and only “once ventured a modest re- 
mark?” If, after attending to her duties, she had en- 
tered the parlor, taken her place among the ladies and 
gentlemen, and expressed herself with the same free- 
dom they did, would she have been “out of her place ?” 
Verily, it does make a vast difference whether one sells 
or cooks the codfish ! 

I have said all this against housework, yet I am a 
“hired girl” myself. Last September I suddenly found 
myself without employment, and determined to try an 
entirely new kind of work. [had not sufficient courage 
to try my experiment in Brooklyn, and therefore came 
to New Hampshire among friends. I was left mother- 
less when a child, and have boarded for eighteen years. 
You may infer that my knowledge of housework is not 
very extensive. I have been at work two weeks, and in 
that time have made some interesting discoveries. I 
find that I can wash (with a machine), iron. cook, scrub, 
bake, do, in fact, all the heavy work that falls to the one 
servant in a large family, and yet have time to practice 
on the piano, “read the Atlantic,” look over the papers, 
and read just as many books as is good for me. 

Something very, very funny happened the other af- 
ternoon. I was doing nothing, in an easy chair, in the 
sitting-room. A lady called, and I thought it was my 
place to entertain her. During the conversation she 
made the usual inquiry :— 

“Has Mrs. —— succeeded in getting a girl?” 

“O, yes; I am Bridget.” 

The horror that overspread her face cannot be depict- 
ed in words, but I have a memory to laugh over for life. 

I am so sure some one will arise and say, “I told you 
so; an intelligent American girl, etc., etc.,” that I feel 
bound to state that I am a servant in the house of a 
friend, and that is the reason why I am not at this min- 
ute down in the kitchen, writing by the light of one 
small,dim kerosene lamp. But when I have this trade 
well learned, I mean to try it elsewhere. P. 





THE recent statements as to Miss Charlotte Cushman’s 
being at the point of death are happily contradicted by a 
friend of hers in Boston, who has received late letters 
from her, in which she said that she was in good health, 
and was expecting to sail from Liverpool for this coun- 





try on the 25th. 
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LETTERS FROM CANDIDA 


LETTER FROM EDWARD C. PEABODY, LABOR REFORM 
CANDIDATE. 
SouTH GROVELAND, October 20 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe :— " eaten 
Dear Madam :—Yours of the 15 this just received 
in reply I would say, that. I know of no reason or _ 
ment against the right of women to vote, especially as 
the qualification in Massachusetts is intelligence. [ do 
not consider sex an “insurmountable”’ objection, 
Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD C. PEaxsopy. 


CLARA BARTON IN GERMANY. 





Clara Barton writes as follows from Carlsruhe to 
the Washington Grand Army Journal, under date of 
Sept. 21:— 

Iam for a few days visiting the German hospitals by 
the desire of the Grand Duchess of Baden, the only 
daughter of the King of Prussia. You will recollect 
that it is the army of the Grand Duke which lies before 
Strasbourg. The hospitals of Baden are under the spe- 
cial care and direction of the Grand Duchess, who is 
constantly among them, doing all that a noble, woman- 
ly woman could do, seeking information in her work 
rom every possible source, asking and receiving advice 
with the sweet humility of a child; but there is a firm- 
ness in her amiability which commands while it capti- 
vates. 

The sanitary arrangements of our war seem to be 
the standard of excellence to be attained. It is enough 
to say of a new article for hospital use, that it was in- 
vented or adopted in the American war. I am aston- 
ished to find how well they know what we did, and 
how we did it, and how closely the surgeons compare 
the success of their operations with the statistics of 
American surgery. I was told by one of the head sur- 
geons yesterday, almost in despair, that he feared they 
should lose more eases of amputations than we did; 
but when I compared their luxuriant hospitals with 
those we had when our war was even four months old 
instead of two, I thought they had little to fear, and 
bade the anxious surgeon be comforted in his good 
work, The Grand Duchess, in calling my attention to 
many little inventions of American origin fur the com- 
fort of the men. said, in her sweet way, “We try to do 
as you did, but we cannot reach you,” and after a mo- 
ment added: “I have read for hours, without raising 
my eyes, of the wonderful work which was done in the 
American war. Nothing has charmed me so much.” 


HOW IT LOOKS AT A DISTANCE. 


Asa specimen of the way in which the recent suc- 
cesses of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage advocates 
are regarded by sensible people at a distance, we re- 
print the following from that very able paper, the 
Charleston (S. C.) Republican :— 


Those who are in favor of Woman Suffrage continue 
to appeal to the Republican party—for of course there 
is no other party to which they can appeal and be 
heard. Thus the recent Republican Convention of 
Massachusetts had a resolution submitted endorsing the 
giving of the elective franchise to woman. It was de- 
feated, of course, for the times are not yet ripe. But it 
received a vote which, everything considered, pm 
ing, the full ballot being 196 to 139. This shows the 
most remarkable progress, when it is considered that 
similar propositions were, only a short time ago, re- 
ceived with shouts of derision. To give emphasis to 
this vote, let it be further considered that these 139 
who voted to give the ballot to woman are among the 
oo men of the Republican party of Massachusetts. 

{ the Woman Suffrage advocates in that State continue 
to gain strength as they have done, three years more 
will see women at the ballot-boxes. 


HARRIET HOSMER’S LATEST AND FINEST WORK. 


The correspondent of the Boston Advertiser, writing 
from Rome under the date of September 9th, alludes to 
Awerican artists thus :— 


The artists have not yet begun to return from their 
suimmer’s absence. Ives and Inness, who are at Peru- 
gia with their families, come into Rome the first of Oc- 
tober. Rogers has just returned from Munich. He 
says the bronze casting works of Miller are not stopped 
by the war as was feared. 1 hoped to give you some 
news about Miss Hosmer’s new statue in her private 
studio, but this will have to be deferred until my next 
letter. Miss Hosmer has not left Rome all suinmer, but 
she has been closely occupied at her work. In a tew 
weeks I shall be able to tell you of the Everett monu- 
ment, the Letchworth monument, and the statue of 
Queen Sofie, of Naples. This last is probably tLe tinest 
work Miss Hosmer ever modeled. It is to be put intu 
marble by order of the Queen, and is to be exhibited at 
the next Berlin Exposition, when all the world will be 
at peace, and Amerivans visiting the continent will be 
proud to see a fine art work by their distinguished 
countrywoman universally admired. 








Mrs. NEWMAN, of Washington, who accompanied 
her husband, Rev. Dr. Newman, to the Pacific, lately 
delivered a lecture in Washington, “to ladies only.” 
Her theme was her Western trip, and her experience in 
Mormondom, where her husband held the discussion 
with Elder Pratt upon the able view of pof¥gamy. She 
had but little to communicate—and nothing which was 
improper for male ears to hear. She thinks the Mormon 
women are not happy and contented, and on request of 
some of the women a Women’s Christian Association 
was formed in Salt Lake City. 
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A DAYTON, O. 
OFFICE—N. E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up stairs). 
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(Late of Merchants’ Hotel, Cincinnati.) 

This is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the city. 

The proprietor has determined that the “TasLz px Horr” 0 
this house, and every department of the “Cu1sinx,” shall sustain 
a reputation not inferior to any first-class Hotel in the State. 

Nothing will be omitted that will add to the comfort of guests. 
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